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CHAPTER I. 

Alas ! when angry words begin 
Their entrance on the lips to win ; 

When sullen eye and flushing cheek 
Say more than bitterest tone could speak ; 

And look and word, than fire or steel. 

Give wounds more deep,—time cannot heal; 

And ancer digs, with tauntings vain, 

A gulf it may not piass again. 

L. E. L. 

“ w E’, have not yet taken ]Mrs Lennox 
to sec JDalkcith Palace,” said Sir Thomas 
one evening, when ^Villoughby, Spencer, 
and Ashley wore with them.—“ Should you 
like to go ?” lie continued, addressing his 
daughter-in-law; “ there are some very fine 
paintings there.” 

“ Nothing would delight me more,” re- 
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plied Mrs Ijcnnox, who, though she did 
not care three straws for the finest paint¬ 
ings in the world, and only knew a A"an- 
dyke wlien she saw it on her frills, was al¬ 
ways in the humour for any scheme which 
])romiscd amusement; “ I shall be quite 
charmed to see the Palace.” 

“ Suppose, then,” said Sir Thomas, “ that 
we fix to-morrow for the excursion; but, 
with this proviso, that the day is favour¬ 
able.—Have you any objections,” he con¬ 
tinued, addressing the gentlemen, “ to join 
our party ?” 

None in the world,” they all exclaim¬ 
ed ; “ we shall be most happy to accom¬ 
pany you.” 

“ I think,” said the Baronet, “ that we 
should set out soon after tw'clve o’clock.” 

This being agreed to, it w'as also arranged 
that the gentlemen should be in Hope 
Street a quarter before the important hour. 

“ How does the night look, Charles ?” 
said Ellinor, as, soon as the visitors had left 
.them. 
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“ Very watery,” he gravely replied; “ I 
am quite, sure we shall have a pretty deluge 
to-morrow. The clouds are flying as if the 
very devil were chasing them.” 

“ Let me look,” said Ellinor, approach¬ 
ing the window. “ Nonsense,” she ex¬ 
claimed, on beholding a beautifully clear 
and settled sky, “ I never saw a finer 
night.” 

“ 'I’hat is just the reason,” said Charles, 
“ that you should expect a rainy morning.” 

“ Lennox,” said his lady, “ is always 
prophesying evil; but I don’t mind him 
now.” 

“ That’s an old trick of his,” said Elli- 
nor; “ but, I assure you,’I mind him no 
more than you do.” 

“ Very well,” said Charles, “ we shall 
see; but if it does not pour to-morrow, I 
never was more mistaken in my life.” 

“ T don’t believe you think any such 
thing,” said Ellinor; “ and, I dare say, 
you just say it will rain to tease us.” 

“ Ellinor,” said Catherine, who thought 
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it as prudent to retire, in case this might 
terminate in a downright dispute, as she 
had frequently known similar trifles end, 
“ arc you coming to bed ? I have been 
standing with the candle in my hand this 
half hour, there is your one; so, pray let us 
go up stairs.” 

“ You are in a great hurry, I think,” 
said Ellinor; “ what can have made you 
so sleepy to-night ?” 

“ Oh, pray,” said Charles, “ do take an¬ 
other peep at those flying clouds before you 
retire to your downy pillow. ’Tis a pity to 
go away before they look more settled.” 

“ Go you and settle yourself in your 
bed,” said Ellinor, pettishly, as she follow¬ 
ed Catherine, “ and please let me alone.” 

“ What a spoiled petted girl she is,” said 
Charles to his wife, as soon as she had quit¬ 
ted the room ; “ ’tis a great pity she can¬ 
not take a jest.” 

“ I always thought her a disagreeable 
creature,” replied Mrs Lennox; “ but I 
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really think you spoil her quite as much as 
any one.” 

“ I must say, madam,” exclaimed Charles, 
angrily, (who, although he had himself 
found fault with Ellinor, was by no means 
pleased that his lady had taken the same 
liberty,) “ that this is not a proper way to 
speak of my sister. I beg that in future 
you will speak with more respect of my 
friends.” 

“ That will just depend on your friends 
deserving it,” said ISIrs Lennox, carelessly. 
“ You yourself allowed that Ellinor was 
spoiled and petted, so I was doing nothing 
more than agreeing with you; but whether 
you think her petted or .not petted, I not 
only think it, but shall have no hesitation 
in saying so. But I am tired, so we may 
as well go to bed.” 

And with these words she quitted the 
apartment, leaving her lord and master to 
follow at his leisure. 

“ What kind of morning is it, Camp¬ 
bell ?” said Ellinor, as the latter entered 
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her chamber, in obedience to an unusually 
early summons; “ I hope it does not rain.’' 

“ Not a drop, ma’am,” replied the waiting- 
maid ; “ ’tis a very fine moniing, ma’am.” 

“ Look at rav watch, and tell me the 
liour.” 

“ Eight o’clock, ma’am,” said Campbell. 

Only eight ? why, I thought it was 
much later ; but since ’tis so early, 1 won't 
get up for half an hour yet; so you may 
draw my curtains, and go down stairs ; but 
be sure and come the moment you hear me 
ring. You may call Miss Oundas. I know 
she likes to rise early.” 

“ Miss Dundas has been out this hour 
with Miss Clara : she was up and dressed 
before seven o’clock.” 

“ I wonder what can take her out so ear¬ 
ly,” muttered Ellinor, as she composed her¬ 
self for another nap. “ I am sure there’s 
nothing to be seen at this time of the morn¬ 
ing.” 

“ George tells me,” said Sir Thomas, as 
the family asrembled at breakfast, “ that 
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one of the carriage horses is so lame, he 
fears we must not take him out with us 
to-day. ’Tis a pity that this should happen 
just now, when we had fixed to go to Dal¬ 
keith.” 

“ You cau take our horses,” said Charles. 
“ wc won’t require them ; there will he 
room enough in your carriage for yourself 
and tlie ladies, and I shall take the dicky. 

“ 1 dare say that will be the best plan, 
said the Baronet; “ so, Charles, you may 
pull the bell, and give your orders to the 
coachman.” 

“ You know, Lennox,” exclaimed liis 
lady, far from satisfied with this arrange¬ 
ment, “ that our bays are very slight, and 
not accustomed to draw such a heavv car- 
riage. It will absolutely kill the poor crea¬ 
tures to drag such a weight after tlicm : 
and such a distance too.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Charles, in great dis¬ 
pleasure, as he rose to pull the bell. “ The 
horses have been pampered long enough in 
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their stable, it is high time that we should 
take the use of them.” 

“ I beg,” said the indignant Sir Thomas, 
addressing his daughter-in-law, “ that you 
will make yourself perfectly easy ; for I in¬ 
tend, madam, to send for post-horses, since 
you seem to think that the Avcight of my 
carriage will kill yours.” 

“ I won’t hear of such a proposal,” ex¬ 
claimed Charles, with increasing wrath; 
“ ’tis the most absurd thing in the world, 
to say that the bays can’t draw your car¬ 
riage—great, strong, lazy animals ! I wish 
you would take them out every day ; they 
would be infinitely the better of the exer¬ 
cise. You arc going to Dalkeith to please 
Mrs Lennox, and it is very proper that we 
should take our own horses ; so I beg you 
will not say another word upon the subject, 
otherwise neither she nor I will be of the 
party—that I’m determined on.” 

Sir Thomas, seeing Charles so firm, at 
last consented that the bays should be put 
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to the barouche; and as Mrs Lennox be¬ 
gan to fear, should she make any further 
opposition to this arrangement, that she 
would run the risk of having this party of 
pleasure overturned, with most unusual pru¬ 
dence she refrained from hazarding a reply. 
I..ittle was said during breakfast; and, af¬ 
ter a hurried meal, the ladies retired to 
equip for the projected expedition. 

“ I think,” said Ellinor, “ that this new 
relation of ours improves wonderfully ! did 
you ever see such a disobliging wretch ? 
I really thought at one time that she and 
papa were fairly in for a battle royal i f 
don’t wonder he was angry. And then 
that pepper-pod Charles,,how he blazed up 
when his wife said his bays were too slight 
to draw our heavy barouche ! I could have 
laughed with all my heart, but the fear of 
an end being put to our excursion kept me 
quiet. I am sure nobody cares a straw for 
either her or her horses : they are just fit 
company for her. She can’t dislike her 
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brutes being put to tlie outside of our car¬ 
riage, more than we dislike that she should 
be put in the inside. A pretty prospect 
vve have, to be cooped up a whole day with 
such a disagreeable termagant! And then 
1 know she is so selfish, she will take good 
care to secure a seat at the pleasantest win¬ 
dow. I vow I shan’t be crushed in the mid¬ 
dle. I wish Charles would take his beauti¬ 
ful wife beside him on the dicky.” 

“ You know, Ellinor,” said Catherine, 
“ there are but five of us, and-” 

“ Quite enough, in all conscience,” inter¬ 
rupted Ellinor. “ I hate to travel in a car¬ 
riage stuffed like a baggage w'aggon.” 

“ Consequently,” continued Catherine, 
“ only one of us will have to sit in the mid¬ 
dle ; and as I have not your antipathy to 
that much contemned scat, I shall take 
possession of it;—so make yourself easy on 
that head.” 

“It has been a pretty bungled party of 
pleasure, Imust say. I look forward to 
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absolute martyrdom. I abominate three on 
a side ; and I must either endure that, or 
sit next papa, which is as bad: he won’t 
be drawn forward, and Mrs Lennox can't 
be drawn backward. I wish people, when 
they go on parties of pleasure, would have 
fewer whims, and learn to be less selfish, 
and more accommodating. I am quite pre¬ 
pared to have my eyes poked out. That 
sistcr-iu-law of mine is famous at Haring 
her odious parasol in one’s face; in fact, so 
that she saves her own brick-dust complex¬ 
ion, she seems to care very little about the 
comfort or convenience of her neighbours. 
1 have half a mind to ride.” 

“ You must not think of such a thing— 
Sir 'riiomas will never allow it; and I am 
sure you would feel very unpleasant, in be¬ 
ing the only female equestrian among so 
many officers.” 

“ Unpleasant—I should find it quite the 
reverse; and then it would provoke iMrs 
Tjcnnox. I see she wants to engross their 
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attentions all to herself; and, were she not 
married, I should strongly suspect she had 
a plot upon Willoughby. Now, by riding, 
I would have him all to myself, and I should 
take especial care to keep him pretty far 
behind the carriage. Oh, how I would en¬ 
joy her rage. For all these wise and potent 
reasons I shall just determine to ride; be¬ 
sides, I become my habit amazingly, which 
is a still stronger reason for being an eques¬ 
trian.” 

“ Let me persuade you, Ellinor, to give 
up this project; only think how foolish you 
would look should Sir Thomas not allow 
you to go, which 1 am certain will be the 
case.” 

“ I don’t intend that he shall know 1 
am going to ride, till just the moment be¬ 
fore he sets out; and then, you know, he 
can’t squabble before strangers: besides, 1 
have made up my mind to ride, and ride I 
shall; so say no more about it. Camp¬ 
bell,” she continued, “ go down and tell 
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(ieorge to saddle my horse, and be sure you 
tell him not to bring him round till we are 
all ready to set off’.” 

“ ^Vhere is Ellinor ?” said Sir Thomas, 
when the party met in the drawing-room; 
“ we are all ready, and only wait for her. I 
wish, Catherine, you would call her to make 
haste. Oh, here she comes—so we may 
proceed. Major ^^'^illoughby, will you give 
Lady Lennox your arm to the carriage? 
1 shall take Mrs Lennox under my charge, 
and we shall show you the way.” 

Mrs Lennox, though by no means de¬ 
lighted with her escort, was obliged to walk 
off with the baronet, secretly envying her 
ladyship the arm of the handsome Major. 

“ Who the devil is this horse for ?” in¬ 
quired the fiery Sir Thomas, on observing 
Ellinor’s palfrey—“ Who is going to ride, 
pray ?” 

“ Miss Lennox, sir,” said William. 

“ The devil she is!” 

“ Yes, papa,” said Ellinor, coming for- 
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ward, “ I intend to ride, for I prefer it in¬ 
finitely to the carriage.” 

‘‘ But I,” said the Baronet, “ don’t in¬ 
tend to permit you. What! ride in such a 
broiling day as this is! Is the girl in her 
senses? 1 fancy you want to be laid up 
with a fever. I shall permit no riding in 
such weather. William, take the horsi- 
round to the stable.” 

“ I don’t care to go, then,” said Ellinor 
pettishly, “ if I am not to ride.” 

“ Oh, Ellinor,” said Catherine, “ do oblige 
Sir Thomas, and get into the carriage. See. 
you keep us all waiting.” 

“ At any rate,” said Ellinor in a peevish 
tone, “ if I do go, I must first take off my 
habit; and as that will detain you, you had 
much better go and leave me behind.” 

“ Lennox,” exclaimed his lady from the 
carriage, “ I really wish you would hurry 
these people. You know how injurious it 
is to keep our horses standing so long in 
this hot sun; and, besides, 1 am tired to 
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death waiting for you; and, indeed, I have 
yet to learn what you all mean by standing 
staring at each other.” 

“ I believe,” said >Villoughby, who had 
not lost one word of the whole discussion, 
“ that wc wait till Miss Lennox takes oft' 
her habit.” 

“ Takes off her habit!” said Mrs Len¬ 
nox ; “ why did she put it on, if she did not 
mean to go in it ?” 

“ She intended to ride,” replied ^\"iI- 
loughby, “ but Sir Thomas seems rather to 
wish that she should go in the carriage.” 

iVnd much more proper, I think,” said 
Mrs Lennox, “ than to be galloping round 
the country with you officers.” Willough¬ 
by laughed, “ But, Ellinor,” she conti¬ 
nued, “ I really wish you would terminate 
this dispute; if you won’t go in your iia- 
bit, why don’t you take it off?—^You must 
always have a fuss made about you.” 

“ Ellinor,” said Charles with some heat, 
“ either make up your mind to go or stay: 
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don’t you see you are detaining the whole 
party ?” 

“ She is going,” said Catherine; “ take 
your seat, and we will follow directly.” 

Catherine’s good-natured interference was 
not lost upon Willoughby, who stood a si¬ 
lent, but not inattentive observer of the 
whole proceedings. At length, by the ur¬ 
gent entreaties of her cousin, Ellinor was 
prevailed upon to travel in her habit; and 
with a most discontented air she allowed 
Spencer to hand her to the carriage. 

“ Do you wish,” said Sir Thomas, ad¬ 
dressing Mrs Lennox, “ to have the top of 
the barouche up or down ?” 

“ Oh, down, by all means,” she replied, 
in the hope of thus having a better oppor¬ 
tunity of flirting with the officers—“ I vote 
for having it down.” 

“We shall be choaked with dust,” said 
Ellinor, who would also have preferred it 
open, had not Mrs Lennox expressed a 
wish to the same effect, “ and the sun is so 
hot, it will be quite insufferable.” 
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“ I wonder,” said the Baronet, “ I won¬ 
der if sitting in an open carriage will make 
you any warmer than riding on horseback 
under a burning sun ?—Ride, indeed ! I 
never heard such an improper proposal; you 
are much better where you are.” 

“ 1 am quite of your opinion,” said Mrs 
Lennox, who never allowed an opportunity 
of mortifying Ellinor to pass. “ I am quite 
of your opinion. Young ladies are always 
the better of being under the eye of their 
friends.” 

“ IMrs Lennox,” said Catherine, ashamed 
of this bickering, “ look what a sweet cot¬ 
tage that is we are just coming to.” 

“ JMrs Lennox,” added Sir Thomas, “ can 
see nothing till we get the barouche open¬ 
ed. We should have had it done before we 
set off,—but we can easily stop and open it 
now. Stop, George,” he exclaimed. “ Mrs 
Lennox,” continued Sir Thomas, “ do you 
wish the half or the whole of the top 
down ?’ 
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Mrs Lennox paused to consider wliicli 
would prove most disagreeable to her com¬ 
panions, before she gave her decision : but 
on Ellinor’s saying, “ I wish to Heaven it 
was nailed up, so that it could uc\cr be 
opened she immediately begged that the 
whole might be lowered. 

The opening of the carriage was the sig¬ 
nal for Mrs Lennox to unfurl her parasol, 
which, as Ellinor had surmised, she H.ared 
most unceremoniously in the faces of all 
who had the misfortune to be seated with¬ 
in reach of this annoyance. 

“ I will thank you, madam,” said Elli¬ 
nor, “ to keep your parasol out of my eyes.” 
But Mrs Lcnnbx either was, or pretend¬ 
ed to be, too much occupied in speaking to 
Willoughby, who rode on that side of the 
carriage, to pay any attention to this ad¬ 
monition. This so enraged Ellinor, that on 
its point again approaching her, slic, with a 
dexterity surprising even to herself, twitch¬ 
ed it out of her hand, and sent it into the 
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air, wliere, after cutting a few capers, it dc- 
scciided witli considerable force on the head 
of Lady Lennox; and, getting entangled 
in the feathers and flowers of her bonnet, 
ke])t such firm hold, as for some time to bid 
defiance to all the efforts of Catherine to 
extricate this most unwelcome addition from 
her ladyship’s head-dress. 

“ (iood Heavens !” exclaimed iNIrs I Len¬ 
nox, in amazement at the sudden disappear¬ 
ance ol’ her property, “ where is my parasol ? 
I had it this instant; some one must have 
twitched it from my hand.” 

Here slie fixed her eyes upon Ellinor, 
who, overjoyed at the success of her exploit, 
could nut conceal her mirth, and her audi¬ 
ble titter convinced Mrs Lennox that she 
was the oflcnder. 

“ I’pou my word. Miss Ijcnnox,” she 
began, I don’t understand such behaviour. 
Pray, what do you mean by forcing my pa¬ 
rasol from my hand in this rude manner ?” 

How do you know it was me?” said 
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EUinor. “ I am sure you can’t say you 
saw me touch your parasol ?” 

“ Altliough I did not see you,” replied 
the enraged JSIrs Lennox, “ I am quite 
convinced you did it. There is no one else 
but yourself who would be so rude.” 

“ I never heard,” said I^llinor, with pro¬ 
voking insolence, “ that people were obliged 
to criminate themselves. I don’t think I 
am at all bound to enlighten you upon the 
subject; but whoever has done the deed, 
deserves the thanks of the whole party. 
Really parasols in a carriage are a very great 
annoyance ; and, I must say, you have the 
art of flourishing yours in an uncommon 
style.” 

While this parley was going forward, tlie 
increasing voice of Sir Thomas was heard 
in high indignation. “ What the devil,” 
he exclaimed, “ is this in my ear ? The pike 
of a parasol! I really wish. Lady Lennox, 
you would leave these things at home.” 

“ The parasol is none of mine,” said her 
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ladyship, in high indignation ; “ I liave no 
more love for them than yon have; and if 
your ear has suffered from this one, so have 
my feathers and flowers. I know as little 
as you do to whom it belongs ; but this I 
know, that it has completely destroyed the 
ribbons of my bonnet. Catherine, look if 
the straw is injured.” 

“ You seem,'’ said Sir Thomas, “ to be 
more anxious about your gew-gaw’s, than 
about your husband’s ear. I dare say, ma¬ 
dam, tlie pike went into it as far as that, 
(measuring his finger,) and it is still very 
painful. Ilut whom docs it belong to ? I 
don’t believe I shall allow one of them to 
be brought into the carriage again.” 

The parasol is mine,” said Mrs Len¬ 
nox, “ and I will thank you for it.” 

“ Yours !” exclaimed her ladyship ; “ and 
was it you who threw' it here ? I must say 
there is something very extraordinary in all 
this—I can’t understand it.” 

“ I am not in the habit,” ^lid Mrs Len¬ 
nox, “ of behaving so rudely to any one; 
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but if you u ill ask your daughter, she per¬ 
haps may be able to enlighten you on the 
subject." 

Little more was said till tlie party ar¬ 
rived at the gate of the Palace, whore thev 
alighted and entered the grounds 
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CHAPTER II. 


\Vf may roam through this world, like a child at a feast. 

Who but sips of a sweet, aud then flics to the rest; 
And, when ])leasurc begins to grow dull in the east. 

We may order our wings, and be oft' to the west. 

Moor*. 

“ I THINK,” said Sir Thomas, “ we should 
lirst see tlic I’alacc, and then visit the gar¬ 
dens.” 

“ I would much rather See where this 
pretty walk leads to,” said IMrs Lennox, 
taking ATilloughby’s ann ; “ I suppose we 
are not obliged to move en masse. In my 
opinion, each should go where fancy leads.” 

“ Anne,” cried Charles, “ as my father 
wishes us to view the house now, we must 
do so,—I don’t see the use of separating 
the party.” 
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‘‘ Good la, Lennox !” exclaimed his un¬ 
accommodating lady, “ I am sure it does 
not signify what we see first. I thought it 
was a party of pleasure, and made for me; 
but for my part, I shall find little pleasure 
in the business, if 1 am not allowed to move 
without leave from the commanding officer, 
and without having the whole party in my 
train.” 

“ Mrs Ijennox,” said the offended Ba¬ 
ronet, “ may choose her own path—we shall 
certainly not intrude on her.” 

“ Anne, this is quite ridiculous,” exclaim¬ 
ed Charles. “ I beg,” he continued, ad¬ 
dressing Sir Tliomas, “ that you will lead 
the way to the Palace. It is all the same 
to us wdiich we visit first.” 

“ Oh,” replied the Baronet, “ I could not 
think of forcing IMrs Lennox to be amused 
against her inclination.” 

Catherine observing Charles’s discompo¬ 
sure, quitted the arm of Spencer, and join¬ 
ing Sir Thomas,^ said, “ Come, dear uncle, 
I carry you off* as my escort. I want you 
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to point out the best paintings to me. There 
are some very fine ones here, of which I 
wish much to have your opinion.” And in 
setting Sir Thomas upon Guido, Raphael. 
tkc., by the time the party entered the 
hall, the llaronet had recovered his usual 
portion of good-humour. 

So soon as ^^'illoughby could shake oH' 
his companion, he joined Sir Thomas and 
Catherine, to the great mortification of El¬ 
lin or, who felt deep displeasure at the in¬ 
difference he showed for her society, and 
wlio was still more provoked at having 
Ashley only for her escort, her petulance to 
Spencer having driven hipi from her. Af¬ 
ter having gone through the apartments of 
the I’alace, raid examined all that was wor¬ 
thy of their attention, this party of displea¬ 
sure now assembled on the lawn, ^^'illough- 
by still remaining with the Baronet and 
(.^atherinc, and most dexterously eluding all 
the mamienvres of Mrs Ijcnnox to attach 
him exclusively to herself, and who, seeing 
nothing better could be made of it, pre- 
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pared to join Ellinor and Ashley. Kllinor, 
by no means relishing this addition to her 
party, no sooner saw her approaching, than 
twitching Ashley’s arm, she exclaimed, 
“ Come, let us try who will get first to the 
end of this walk and setting off at a 
round pace, Ashley, always ready for a fro¬ 
lic, quickly followed her, neither of them 
paying the least attention to INIrs I.iCunox, 
who called to them to wait for her. 

“ What, in the name of wonder, could 
possess you to set off’ at such a pace ?” cried 
Ashley, laughing, as soon as she stopped. 

“ I will tell you as soon as I can speak,” 
said Ellinor. 

“ You certainly astonished me,” cried 
Ashley, still laughing; “ but surely you 
could never imagine that you were able to 
out-run me ?” 

“ I never thought about the matter,” re¬ 
plied Ellinor; “ my object was to get away 
from that tiresome woman, IMrs Lennox, 
who I saw was on the point of joining us. 

I think I deserve great praise for my pre- 
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scncc of mind; but we must not stand 
longer here, or the enemy will overtake 
us.” 

“ But,” replied Ashley, “ are you not 
afraid that Mrs Lennox may discover your 
motive, and he displeased ?” 

“ Oh, we are not to he supposed to know 
that she intended favouring us with her 
delightful company ; besides, nobody minds 
<lisplcasing her,—at least I don’t. But let 
us now sec where the rest of the party liave 
wandered to.” 

Just as they were about to put this plan 
into execution, Mrs Lennox suddenly ap¬ 
peared from behind some bushes. 

“ Arc you there?” said'Ellinor, with the 
greatest nonchalance. “ \Vhcrc, in the name 
of wonder, did you drop from ? I am sure I 
saw' you but a short time since, safe under 
the care of Major Willoughby. Have you 
tired of him, or vice verm, that we have 
now the pleasure of your company ?” 

“ You knew very well,’.’ replied jSlrs 
Lennox, “ I was coming to join you ; and 
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I suppose tluat was the reason you scamper¬ 
ed off with Mr Ashley in such an impro¬ 
per manner. It is fortunate Sir Thomas did 
not see you.” 

“ I assure you,” said Ellinor, very coolly, 
“ papa approves highly of all kinds of ex¬ 
ercise,—and how do you know but that it 
was by his desire I did run ? You know it 
circulates the blood, and is besides a famous 
cosmetic ; and I declare, to judge from the 
brilliancy of your complexion, one would 
imagine you had run round the grounds al¬ 
ready. You look quite rosy, and remind one 
of the Irish song, which goes so, you know 
Here she hummed, “ Her cheeks were like 
strawberries smothered in cream.” 

“ Miss licnnox,” replied the indignant 
lady, “ I won’t stand here to be made a 
fool of.” 

“ ^Vho bids you stand?” retorted Ellinor. 

“ We had better,” said Ashley, “ join 
the party,—they will wonder what has be¬ 
come of us. Mrs Lennox,” he continued, 
“ will you take my arm ?” and he offered 
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the other to Ellinor; who, angry with him 
for his politeness to Mrs Lennox, declined 
his assistance, and sauntered behind them 
till they came up with the others. 

“ Where the mischief have you been ?” 
exclaimed Charles. “ We have all been 
wondering what had become of you.” 

“ Miss Lennox and J\Ir Ashley,” replied 
liis lady, “ have bceu running a race, and 
your sister says it was by the desire of Sir 
Thomas.” 

“ 1 desire my daughter to run a race 1' 
exclaimed the astonished Sir Thomas. “ 1 
beg, Mrs Lennox, that in future no such 
liberties may be taken with my name. El¬ 
linor never could make kich an improper 
assertion.—Ellinor,” continued he, turning 
to his daughter, “ I beg you will explain 
this very extraordinary affair.” 

A race certainly was run,” replied El¬ 
linor, with great coolness; “ but I leave 
you to judge, sir, if it is likely that your 
daughter would do such a tiling!” 

“ Upon my honour, ISlrs Lennox,” said 
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Sir Thomas, “ I don’t at all apjirove of these 
jests; they may, to be sure, be very fashion¬ 
able ; but, let me tell you, I think them 
highly reprehensible.” 

“ If there is any person to be reprehend¬ 
ed,” replied ]\Irs Lennox, in a rage, “ it is 
your own daughter.” 

“ Have done with all this nonsense,” ex¬ 
claimed Charles, “ and let us go to the gar¬ 
dens.” 

The gardens having been visited and ad¬ 
mired, the party proceeded to the bowling- 
green, where JNIrs Lennox made another at- 
tcmj)t to attract the attention of Willough¬ 
by, wdio, however, still retained his place 
beside Catherine. While they were all en¬ 
gaged in expressing their admiration of the 
beautiful scenery—Ellinor, who was never 
happy but when about some mischief, en¬ 
tered the summer-house, and taking up 
one of the bowls, stepped into the middle 
of the green, and took her aim so well as to 
graze the foot of Mrs Lennox, and disperse 
in an instant to right and left the assembled 
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party, who little expected such an interrup¬ 
tion. 

“ Good heavens, my foot!” exclaimed 
]Mrs Lennox, “ I believe my ancle bone is 
broken.” 

“ Where the mischief,” exclaimed Sir 
Thomas, “ did that bowl come from ? I 
swear it has taken the skin off my heel.” 

“ Oh, my foot!” once more ejaculated 
Mrs Lennox ; “ I don’t know how I am 
to walk to the carriage.” 

“ Permit me to assist you,” said Wil¬ 
loughby, who understood the hint, and of¬ 
fered her his arm. 

“ I declare,” said Ellinor, laughing hearti¬ 
ly, on observing that her aim had taken 
effect, “ these bowls should be discarded ; 
they certainly have a most improper bias ; 
but I hope,” continued she, addressing Mrs 
Lennox, “ that it did not hit you ?” 

“ You hope, indeed ! I dare say you 
aimed it purposely at me.” 

“ Ellinor,” said Sir Thomas, “ I am sur¬ 
prised that you could act wjth such impro- 
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priety; not that I can for a moment sup¬ 
pose you intended to hit JNIrs Lennox, but 
that you should ever have thought of play¬ 
ing on other people’s bowling-green. It was 
very wrong; I wonder how you could do 
such a thing.” 

“ I suppose,” said Ellinor, “ we must 
ascribe it to my having, like the said bowls, 
a wrong bias.” 

After having admired the bridge and 
the view from it. Sir Thomas, looking at 
liis watch, announced that it was time to 
be offi and ]Mrs Lennox, leaning on the 
Major, and limping more than the occasion 
warranted, led the way. 

“ I wish, Catherine,” said Charles, as 
the ladies were getting into the carriage, 
“ you would come up beside me on the 
dicky ; it is very tiresome sitting alone 
without a soul to speak to.” 

As this was a scat to which she was not 
particularly partial, Catherine hesitated; 
but she was induced to agree to this pro¬ 
posal, by hearing Mrs Lennox say, “ Do, 
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Catherine, go up beside Lennox, and give 
us a little more room in the carriage.” 

She therefore consented to his proposal 
and, after carefully assisting her to mount, 
Charles seated himself beside her. They 
chatted for a while about all that they had 
seen at Dalkeith, when Charles, who was 
very fond of horses, suddenly exclaimed to 
Willoughby, “ ^Vhat a beautiful animal 
that is of yours ; I should like amazingly 
to purchase him.” 

“ Don’t you think,” replied Willongii- 
by, “ that it would be prudent to try him 
first ?” 

“ If you will change places with me, 
replied Charles, “ I shall ‘do so instantly.” 

“ \A'ith all my heart,” replied \\"illough- 
113 % dismounting. 

“ Stop, George, till I get down,” exclaim¬ 
ed Charles ; and before Catherine had time 
to dissuade him, Charles had mounted the 
spirited animal, and Willoughby \’,as seat¬ 
ed beside her. So long as Charles was her 
companiop, the two amiable sisters found 
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no fault with the scat she had chosen, but 
the moment Willoughby had taken his 
place, their indignation burst forth in the 
following conversation ; for Catherine’s en¬ 
vied situation had the effect of making El- 
linor and Mrs Lennox forget their former 
bickerings. 

“ I don’t see,” exclaimed IMrs Lennox, 
“ what right she has to be up there. It 
was highly improper in I^ennox to allow 
IVlajor Willoughby to take his place; he 
ought to have remained where he was, in¬ 
stead of running the risk of breaking his 
neck by riding that half-broke vicious ani¬ 
mal.” 

“ And for my part,” said Ellinor, “ 1 
think there is much less impropriety in 
riding on horseback with an intimate friend 
or two, than in being stuck up there with a 
gentleman ; but Miss Catherine knows very 
w'cll what she is about. She w'as mighty 
piiidcnt, forsooth, and thought I would feel 
so unpleasant riding near an officer; but, 
at any rate, I -am sure I would not have 
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been half so near him as she is, squeezed up 
there. She was anxious that I should go 
in the carriage, afraid, no doubt, that 1 
would engross the attention of the Major. 
Miss Catherine can play the Saint to a 
marvel when she has any point to gain.” 

“ Only listen,” said !Mrs Lennox, “ how 
loud they arc talking; they are attracting 
the attention of every mortal on the road.” 

“ I dare say,” rejoined Ellinor, “ it was 
all a concerted plan; for I saw Charles 
whisper something to her just as she was 
getting up. I suppose he was telling her 
lie meant to change places with Willough¬ 
by. You saw she hesitated at first, but I 
fancy that proposal determined her. Wish¬ 
ing to buy his horse, indeed ! a very likely 
story, when he has already more than he 
knows what to do with.” 

While all this was going on inside of the 
carriage, those on the outside, wholly un¬ 
conscious of the annoyance they were giving 
to their neighbours, passed their time quite 
to their satisfaction. 
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“ What a beautiful view! ’ said Wil¬ 
loughby, addressing the ladies in the car¬ 
riage, but again turning to Catherine with¬ 
out waiting for an answer. 

“ If one could see it, ’ retorted Mrs Len¬ 
nox. “ He may speak of views indeed, 
perched up in the air! I wonder if he 
thinks we can sec anything in this odious 
low-hung carriage. 1 always hated a ba¬ 
rouche ; it holds too many. I am deter¬ 
mined for the future to use my own lamlau- 
Ict.” 

“ I wish to Heaven,” cried Ellinor, “ that 
it would rain, were it only to provoke them. 
Tiiey are talking at a pretty rate. I see 
the demure Misa Catherine can flirt like 
other people.” 

“ 1 am afraid we arc going to have a 
shower,” said Ashley, riding up to the car¬ 
riage. 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Ellinor, delighted 
at the thought of breaking up the dicky 
tete-a-tete; “ then I think Catherine ought 
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to come into the carriage, and we should 
have it closed immediately.” 

beg the carriage may be closed,” said 
Mrs Leimox; “ it has become extremely 
cold—I have been shivering this half hour.” 

“ Catherine, my dear,” said Sir Thomas, 
" you had better come down,—Mr Ashley 
thinks we shall soon have a shower.” 

“ 1 assure you. Sir Thoma.s,” exclaimed 
Willoughby, “ we shall not have a drop of 
rain to-day. It is quite clear to windward, 
and tlic black cloud which has frightened 
aVshlcy is going from us.” 

1 am quite of Major Mhlloughby’s opi¬ 
nion,” said Sir Thomas, “ that there will 
hj: no rain to-day ; so Catlieriue, my dear, 
you may stay where you arc with perfect 
safety; but, as Mrs Lennox complains of 
cold, we must stop a few minutes and close 
the carriage.” iVnd in spite of all Mrs Len¬ 
nox’s attempts to persuade him that tlie 
shivering had gone off, the Baronet was 
))cremptory; and in a few seconds this jar- 
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ring party were shut up together, leaving 
Catherine and Willoughby to the undis¬ 
turbed enjoyment of each other’s society. 

A^"hen the ladies found all their attempts 
to separate Catherine and ^Villoughby were 
unavailing, their ill-liumour increased ten¬ 
fold ; and Ashley, who was riding beside 
them, finding them both so disagreeable, 
dropped behind and joined Charles and 
Spencer, with whom he continued, till the 
whole party arrived in Hope Street. As 
it was late, the gentlemen declined going 
in ; and having handed the ladies from the 
carriage, they made their bows, and rode 
off. 

Catherine, who preceded Mrs Lennox 
and Ellinor up stairs, was making some re¬ 
mark to the latter, when, to her amazement, 
she brushed past her—dashed open the door 
of her apartment, and then shut it with a 
noise which made the whole house resound. 
Catherine had not yet recovered from her 
surprise at this strange conduct, when JMrs 
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Lennox also bounced forward, muttering 
to herself,—“ A party of pleasure indeed !” 
and entering her apartment, slammed to 
the door and drew the bolt, leaving Cathe¬ 
rine standing like a statue of surprise. 
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CHAFTER HI. 


lidl U.siti. Poor girl! hlic weeps ;— 
do ply thy needle ; meddle not with her.— 

For shame, thou Inkling of a devilish spirit. 

Why dost thou wrong her that did ne’er wrong thee r 
When did she cress thee with a hitter word f 

Tnmiui) nj'the Shri ir. 


Catherine was naturally inikl and for- 
1)caring; and tins disposition was strength¬ 
ened by the conviction, that in cultivating 
such a frame of mind, she was not only 
jterforminghcr duty but promoting her hap¬ 
piness. Her good temper had frequently 
been proof against the petulance and selfish¬ 
ness of Ellinor; but there was something 
so rude in the action which she had just 
committed, that Catherine felt a degree of 
displeasure vc-y unusual to her As soon 
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as her astonishment would permit her to 
move, she slowly proceeded to her chamber 
to make the necessary alterations in her 
dress, which she completed just as she re¬ 
ceived a summons to dinner. Conscious 
that she had not voluntarily offended Elli- 
nor, and wounded by her unfeminine vio¬ 
lence, Catherine did not, as was her wont, 
endeavour to soothe the irritable temper of 
her cousin, but confined her conversation to 
Sir Thomas and Lady Lennox, while IMrs 
Lennox and Ellinor sat in sullen silence. 

On leaving the table. Lady Lennox, who 
was fatigued with the exertions of the morn¬ 
ing, retired to her apartment to rest for an 
hour or two. JMrs Lennojf having secured 
the first volume of a new novel, followed 
her example. The gentlemen adjourned to 
the library to peruse the newspapers, while 
Catherine, slowly followed by Ellinor, seat¬ 
ed herself in the drawing-room. 

The heart of Ellinor was filled with envy, 
which was increased by a secret conscious¬ 
ness that tl;c estrangement of Willoughby 
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was her own work. She felt that she had 
lost him, and the conviction that the supe¬ 
rior virtues of Catherine were seen and ap¬ 
preciated by him, was gall and wormwood 
to her proud spirit; for although, in her 
secret soul, she admitted that Catherine had 
not intentionally supplanted her in his af¬ 
fections, such is the injustice of passion, this 
consideration did not prevent her from over¬ 
whelming Catherine with a torrent of re¬ 
proaches. 

So, madam,” she began, “ you have at 
last succeeded in your attempts !—Yes, con¬ 
gratulate yourself on your triumph; but 
take care that it is not as short-lived as it 
is base.” 

“ JSIy triumph, Ellinor! what do you 
mean by these insinuations ?” 

“ Sweet innocent! so you really flatter 
yourself that I am blind to your endeavours? 
Will you dare to deny that Willoughby’s 
regard was mine, till by your arts you con¬ 
trived to draw him from me ?” 

“ Ellinor, you cannot —dare not believe 
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these assertions. If Willoughby is estran¬ 
ged from you, it is you alone who have ef¬ 
fected the change. Did I not warn you to 
beware how you exposed your temper and 
disposition to his observation ?” 

“ Oh, yes! without doubt, I would have 
found him a miracle of constancy, if, like 
some people, I could have played the hypo¬ 
crite, and spent my time in making pin¬ 
cushions for lazy beggars; but, thank Hea¬ 
ven, I am above these mean arts. What I 
am, I show myself. I cannot pretend to 
have friendship and affection for one whose 
happiness I am secretly undermining.” 

“ Ellinor,” replied Catherine, with much 
emotion, “ it is your own falilt alone that 
you arc not now the choice of a most esti¬ 
mable man ; but your unhappy temper, 
spurning all control, has been but too open¬ 
ly displayed. I see that you have lost your 
power over Willoughby; but I pity you the 
less, because 1 perceive that it is your va¬ 
nity, not your affection, which is wounded.” 

“ Oh, certainly; it can b« my vanity 
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only which is touched, therefore it is no 
matter if my amiable cousin lays her snares 
for him who was my captive.” 

“ Ellinor,” replied Catherine, “ I disdain 
to justify myself from accusations which 
every action of my life disproves.—You well 
know,” continued she, in much agitation, 
“ how often I have pitied and pardoned 
your petulance and injustice ; but let me 
now tell you, that there are bounds beyond 
which you cannot pass, without breaking 
those ties of friendship and love which have 
so long united us.” 

On saying these words, Catherine rose 
and left the room. 

Deeply agifeted by the scene which had 
just passed, Catherine shut herself up in 
her apartment; and, althougli shrinking 
from the task, courageously began to in- 
vestigate the feelings of her heart, where, 
to her dismay, she found that Willoughby 
reigned triumphant. Cay without frivoli¬ 
ty, lively without ever losing that dignity 
which sat so well on his graceful form, ac- 
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complished and agreeable as Catherine al¬ 
lowed him to be, it was not these attrac¬ 
tions which had touched her heart; but it 
was his integrity of mind, his firm princi¬ 
ples, his mildness of disposition, and con¬ 
sideration for the feelings of others, which 
liad secured her warmest approbation. 

Had she then voluntarily supplanted her 
cousin ? No. Here her conscience acquit¬ 
ted her. She had made no efforts to excite 
bis admiration ; she had used no arts to 
gain liis love. Here, then, she could rest 
satisfied ; but her uncertainty with regard 
to the real sentiments of her cousin gave 
her the deepest uneasiness.^ She had be¬ 
lieved tliat wounded vanity alone had oc¬ 
casioned Ellinor’s violent reproaches; but if 
it were otlierwise, if she really loved Wil- 
loughbv, Catherine felt that she could never 
build her happiness on the ruin of Ellinor’s 
liopes. Her generous heart suggested to 
her, that a union with one of Willoughby’s 
principles would in all probability improve 
the characl^T of her volatile'cousin, and 
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soften those blemishes in her temper anti 
disposition which Catherine had laboured, 
but in vain, to remove. Then, again, came 
the reflection, ought she to wish Ellinor to 
be the wife of Willoughby ? Could she ap¬ 
preciate properly his noble mind ? Would 
she make him happy ? These were ques¬ 
tions which Catherine could not resolve to 
her own satisfaction ; and the result of her 
long and deep reflection was, a resolution 
to avoid IVillougliby as much as possible, 
and, when they did meet, to treat him with 
such careless ease as w'ould effectually hide 
the real feelings of her mind, and above all 
to leave her cousin free to win that heart, 
the possession of which Catherine felt with 
anguish was but too necessary to her future 
happiness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ros. I can sigh so deeply, look so sad. 

Pule out a piteous tale on bended knee; 

Groan like a ghost; so very wretched be. 

As would delight a tender lady’s heart 
But to behold. 

JOAXNA BaILLIE. 


Catherine, although the mildest of 
human beings, was too much offended with 
Ellinor to be on friendly terms with her; 
and had Mrs Lennox also been alienated 
from Catherine, her situation would have 
l)een extremely unpleasant; but as Mrs 
laennox only quarrelled when it suited her¬ 
self, she took no part in the present dis¬ 
pute ; and was, therefore, at liberty to con¬ 
verse with Catherine, whom Ellinor, since 
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their late disagreement, had scarcely deign¬ 
ed to notice. 

“ Do you know, Catlierine,” said JMrs 
Lennox, a few days after—“ do you know 
there is one of the handsomest men at the 
baths just now I ever beheld ? Eilinor and 
I have done nothing but watch him ever 
since his arrival. He often walks on the 
terrace, and this is just about the hour he 
generally makes his appearance. I am sure 
you will admire him. He seems to be in 
very delicate health ; he looks sentimental 
too ; he must be a man of consequence, or 
his appearance belies him—I am dying with 
curiosity to know who he is.” 

“ Has he been long here ?” 

“ No, only a few days; he came soon 
after you left us. I wish we could manage 
to get acquainted with him ; but,” she con¬ 
tinued, approaching the window, “ 1 will 
look if he is out yet. Oh, here he is; make 
haste, Catherine. He walks remarkably 
well; quite the air of a gentleman. But 
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why clon’t you come ?” she exclaimed, on 
observing that Catherine still kept her 
seat. 

“ Because I don’t like to stare at stran¬ 
gers ; he may see us.” 

“ Oh, nonsense ; you have always so 
much prudery. But you may look at him 
with safety just now, for he has his back 
towards us. Come quickly, before he turns.” 

Catherine, not to appear disobliging, rose 
and approached the window. “ He is in¬ 
deed a very elegant-looking young man; 
but had we not better come back,—he will 
think us so rude ?” 

“ You shan’t move,” said Mrs Lennox, 
seizing hold of her arm, “ till you have 
seen his face ; he has the finest eyes in the 
world.” 

Catherine could vouch for that, for just 
at this moment he happened to turn round, 
and as he glanced up at the window, she 
had an excellent view of his countenance. 
“ 1 am really quite ashamed,” she exclaim¬ 
ed, stepping back, on findin|f the eyes of 

VOL. in. c 
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the stranger fixed on her; “ I am suVe he 
sees we are watching him. I hope he won’t 
recognise me again.” 

Some people are vastly modest,” said 
Ellinor, with a sneer, as she seated herself 
at the window Catherine had quitted; “ but 
this is not the first time the stranger has 
looked up; so some people need not have 
the vanity to suppose that they are the at¬ 
traction.” 

Catherine did not deign to notice this 
s])eecb, but returned to her seat and her 
work, and soon after the conversation was 
interrupted by the entrance of Spencer. 

“ How do you do, Miss Dundas ?” he 
I xclaimcd. “ I am rejoiced to find you have 
ooinq home again; I was afraid yoinfriendsat 
Diuldingstone were going to keep you alto¬ 
gether. By the by, Willoughby has return¬ 
ed, enchanted with his visit. He says the 
liours flew like minutes, and that he never 
was so happy in his life. I believe he and 
Captain Sefton are old friends ?” 

“ I believe so,” said Catherine, colour- 
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ing, while Ellinor put up her lip; “ he is a 
very agreeable, well-informed man.” 

“ Which ?” said Spencer, archly. 

“ Oh, I mean Captain Sefton,” she re¬ 
plied, with increasing confusion. 

“ So I am told,” said Spencer; “ and 
Willoughby speaks in raptures of his wife. 
He has promised to introduce me; so I 
may perhaps have the pleasure of meet¬ 
ing you there. Do you think of returning 
soon ?” 

“ I have no such intention at present, ' 
she replied. 

“ I wish. Captain Spencer,” said Mrs 
Lennox, “ that you woujd oblige us by 
finding out the name of a gentleman who 
is living at the Baths, and who regularly 
walks every day for an hour or two upon 
the Terrace. He is strikingly handsome, 
and has made both Ellinor and I very idle, 
for we cannot help looking at him. He 
was walking there a few minutes before you 
came in. I really wish you would mSkc 
some inquiries about him.” 
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Spencer, alarmed at this intelligence, said 
gravely, “ That it was a pity the stranger 
should remain in ignorance of the warm in¬ 
terest he had created; but that, not being in 
the least acquainted with him, he was sorry 
that it would not be in his power to gratify 
their curiosity.” 

I am sure,” said Mrs Lennox, “ you 
can easily ask the people at the Baths who 
he is. I had nearly done so myself, but 
Lennox made such a ridiculous fuss about 
its impropriety.—Oh, you are going, ar( 
you ?" continued she, seeing Spencer pre- 
])aring to take leave : “ And be sure to as¬ 
certain how long he means to stay there.” 

I must beg leave, madam, to decline your 
commission,” replied Spencer; and bowing 
haughtily, he hastily left the room. 

As I live,” exclaimed Ellinor, “ there is 
papa and the stranger walking together! 
How on earth liave they got acquainted ? I 
wish he would make haste and come in, that 
we'may hear all about it. Only look how in¬ 
timate they sfcm !—Papa is coming now, 
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continued she; “ they have made their bows 
and parted.” 

And as soon as Sir Thomas entered, he 
was assailed with innumerable interroga¬ 
tions, as to the birth, parentage, and educa¬ 
tion of the elegant unknown. 

“ What is his name?” said EUinor; “ and 
how did you get acquainted with him ? ’ 

“ I am sure he is not Scotch,” said JMrs 
Lennox. “ Sir Thomas, is not he an Eng¬ 
lishman ?” 

“ One question at a time,” said the Ba¬ 
ronet, with a good-humoured smile. 

“ Well, but, papa, what is his name ? and 
Avho is he ?” 

“ He is Sir Pelham Talmash, and an 
Englishman—now, will that satisfy you ?” 

“ Sir Pelham Talmash !” exclaimed El- 
linor; “ what a beautiful name !” 

“ I was sure, from his elegance, he was 
not a Scotsman,” said JMrs Lennox. 

“ But you have not told us,” added El- 
linor, “ how you knew him, and what has 
brought him here ?” 
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“ I don’t think I have had much time 
ibr that,” said Sir Thomas, laughing; “ but 
if you can be silent so long, I shall tell you 
all about him.” 

“ We won’t speak one word,” said Ellinor. 

“ Well then,” continued Sir Thomas, “ I 
find that this Sir Pelham Talmash is the 
nephew of my old friend Lord Granton—” 

“ Oh then,” interrupted JVlrs Lennox, 
" of course vou will ask him here ?” 

What has brought him to Scotland ? ’ 
asked Ellinor. 

“ Something very extraordinary, I dare 
say ?” rejoined Mrs Lennox. 

“ If you will only have a little patience,” 
said the Baronet, “ you shall hear. Lord 
Granton writes me, that his young friend 
%vas very much attached to an English 
lady-” 

“ He showed his good sense there,” again 
interruptetl Mrs Lennox. 

“ And that when everything was prepa¬ 
red for their marriage, the lady was seized 
with a fever, tnd died, which had such an 
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effect* on the health and spirits of Sir Pel¬ 
ham, that, on his throwing up his commis¬ 
sion in the-regiment of Dragoons, his 

friends, seriously alarmed, persuaded him to 
try what change of scene would do. This 
is the cause of his being here ;—and as to 
your other inquiry, of how we became ac 
quainted : In pulling out my handkerchief, 
a letter came along with it, and dropped on 
the ground; and as Sir Pelham very polite¬ 
ly stooped to pick it up, he saw the address, 
and immediately introduced himself, add¬ 
ing, that he had a letter for me from his un¬ 
cle Lord Granton; but that, not knowing 
I was in Portobello, (which, I must say, is a 
little extraordinary,) he of course had not 
delivered it. He is to call here to-morrow.’’ 

“ Indeed !” said Lllinor, as she retreated 
to her apartment; “ then I must see Camp¬ 
bell immediately.” And a loud peal brough t 
up the obsequious waiting-maid, who recei¬ 
ved strict orders to have a favourite Frencli 
pelisse ready by an early hour on the follow¬ 
ing morning. “ And. Camnbell, you may 
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2)ut pale blue ribbons on the collar and 
sleeves.—Yes,” she muttered to herself, 
“ blue is certainly my becoming colour.” 

Had Sir Pelham Talmash but known 
the mighty preparations which his intend¬ 
ed visit occasioned, his vanity, if he had 
any, would have sustained a considerable in¬ 
crease. Mrs Lennox and Ellinor scarcely 
allowed themselves time to swallow their 
breakfasts next morning, such was their 
liaste to return to their mirrors; and, adorn¬ 
ed for conquest, the latter soon descended 
to the drawing-room. Having lowered the 
blinds and uncovered the harp, and, as it 
had been decided that Sir Pelham was a 
sentimentalist, placed Moore upon the mu¬ 
sic-stand, she had just finished these oper¬ 
ations when Mrs Lennox and Sir Thomas 
entered. 

“ What,” exclaimed the Baronet, “ is the 
meaning of all this darkness ?” approaching 
the window to pull up the blind; “ the room 
is like a dungeon.” 
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“ O, papa,” said Ellinor, “ don’t pull tip 
the blinds; I have this moment put them 
down; I wonder how you are so partial to 
a blaze of light; besides, ’tis very unfashion¬ 
able, as well as disagreeable.” 

“ And it is so trying,” said Mrs Lennox ; 
“ no skin can stand such an odious glare.” 

“ Skin !” exclaimed Sir Thomas, in great 
surprise—“ but as I prefer letting my skin 
take its chance, to breaking my neck over 
those footstools and ottomans, I shall take 
the liberty of throwing a little light upon 
the subject.” So saying, much to the discom¬ 
fort of both ladies, up the blind went, which, 
the moment he quitted the room, Ellinor 
took the liberty of pulling’down again. As 
the hour approached that Sir Pelham was 
expected to appear, the two ladies paid an¬ 
other visit to their mirrors, to see if they 
were “ in face” that day; and they had just 
returned from this visit, which was certain¬ 
ly anything but a flying one, when Charles 
entered. 

“ Upon my honour* ladies^’ he exclaimed, 

c ij 
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glancing at their dress, “ you seem adorned 
for conquest. Poor Sir Pelham little knows 
the traps that are set for him ; but if he is 
a man of the smallest taste, he will prefer 
Catherine’s plain morning dress to all these 
blue and scarlet trappings. You are both 
far too much adorned, to please a man of 
sentiment. Ellinor,” he continued, “ if you 
wish that Sir Pelham should admire you, 
you must look less determined to captivate 
liim.” 

“ Me determined to captivate him!” said 
Kllinor in a rage at being found out; and 
still more so, that he thought there was a 
probability of Catherine’s rivalling her: "I 
don’t care three "straws for the man.” 

“ What then are all these streamers lor, 
said Charles, highly amused by her rage, 
“ if you have no design on this JBaronet ?” 

“ I suppose people may wear blue ribbons 
without having these motives assigned for 
it. ’Tis no such uncommon occurrence, I 
tliink. Put 1 wonder I mind you.” 

" I wonder^that too,” said Charles laugh- 
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ing. “ And why,” he said, addressing Ca¬ 
therine, who was sitting on the sofa, netting, 
“ are you not giving yourself a chance ?— 
you don’t know what may happen.” 

“ I leave everything to fate,” said Ca¬ 
therine gaily; “ but I won’t see the Baro¬ 
net to-day, for I have promised to go out 
with Clara, and I am just going to put on 
my bonnet. I must, therefore, trust to you 
for a description of this all-conquering gen¬ 
tleman.” 

Mrs Lennox and Ellinor, delighted at 
the thoughts of having Sir Pelham all to 
themselves, did not oppose Catherine’s de¬ 
termination ; and Charles, hndiug that he 
could not laugh her out of her promise t(= 
Clara, said he would go with them. 

“ Me ready now, aunt Catherine!” ex¬ 
claimed Clara, running into the room— 
“ Why is your bonnet not on ? mine is or.. 

“ I shall soon put my bonnet on,” said 
Catherine, as she quitted the room for that 
jiurpose ; “ be a good child till I come back.' 
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The trio had not been long gone, when 
a tremendous peal announced Sir Pelham. 

“ I hear him coming up stairs,” said El- 
linor to Mrs Lennox ; “ are my curls out ?” 

“ Not at all; but how are mine ?” 

“ Quite nice—hush ! here he is.” 

“ Sir Pelham Talmash !” exclaimed Wil¬ 
liam, opening the door to its full width. 

Her ladyship, who happened to be in the 
room, received him with great politeness; 
and, after having introduced him to Mrs 
Lennox and Ellinor, she pulled the bell, 
and desired that Sir Thomas should be told 
that Sir Pelham Talmash was in the draw¬ 
ing-room. 

The Baronet soon obeyed this summons; 
and, after having a second time introduced 
Sir Pelham to the ladies, the conversation 
became general. 

If the Lennoxes were struck with Sir 
Pelham, they had no cause to be dissatis¬ 
fied with the impression they had made on 
him. He could not but discover that their 
manners were of the first class. Mrs I>en- 
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nox was evidently a woman of fashion; El- 
linor he thought beautiful; but though he 
allowed that her features were faultless, she 
failed to interest him; and as he again took 
another look at her, he could not but won¬ 
der why he did not admire her more. 

Having made a most unfashionable visit, 
he withdrew. Sir Thomas, who was quite 
of the old school, insisted on seeing him to 
the door ; and as William opened it to let 
him out, Catherine and Charles entered— 
the former looking more lovely than ever 
from the brilliant complexion which her 
walk had occasioned. Sir Pelliain, think¬ 
ing they were visitors to the family, polite¬ 
ly stepped aside to allow them to pass; but 
the moment Sir Thomas saw them, turning 
to the Baronet, he said, “ Allow me to in¬ 
troduce you to my niece. Miss Dundas, and 
to Mr Lennox, my son.” 

Catherine curtsied, and Sir Pelham bow¬ 
ed, and so they parted. 

“ I am surprised, Charles,” said Sir Tho- 
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mas, “ that you thought of going out when 
you knew that Sir Pelham Talmash was 
to call to-day. I dare say he will think it 
very strange.” 

“ I dare say he will think nothing about 
the matter,” said Charles, as he followed 
Catherine up stairs, “ the day was too 
tempting to remain within for him.” 

“ Well, ladies,” said Charles, when they 
next assembled, “ what is your opinion of 
the said Baronet ? Is he as agreeable as 
you expected ?” 

“ Quite so,” said Ellinor. 

“ I dare say he stayed an hour,” resumed 
Mrs Lennox. 

“If he stayed an hour to-day,” said 
Charles, glancing towards Catherine, “ he 
will stay two next time he calls. He gave 
Catherine a pretty stare ; I don’t believe he 
heard my name, he was so busy examining 
lier. I thought there was to be no end to 
his bows, when my father introduced her. 
He seemed very much inclined to return up 
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stairs again, but I was too much mortified 
By his neglect of me to ask him.” 

“ How can you talk such nonsense, 
C'harles ?” said Catherine. 

“ Yes, I have no doubt ’tis all nonsense,” 
said EUinor in a huff; “ but I know him 
too well to believe what he says.” 

“ Eelieve me or not,” said Charles, with 
mock gravity; “ but if Sir Pelham Tal- 
mash is not over head and ears in love with 
our fair cousin, Catherine, I never was more 
mistaken in my life.” 

I don’t think that very likely,” said 
Mrs Lennox, “ when he is dying of grief 
for the loss of his English bride.” 

That is just the reasUu,” replied her 
husband, “ that will make him more apt to 
fall in love ; 'tis the likeliest time to make 
an impression, and I dare say he will soon 
begin to think that to IdVe a living Scotch¬ 
woman, is better than to mourn for a de¬ 
funct English one.'’ 

“ Aunt Catherine,” said Clara, who was 
standing by her side, “ what jnau was that 
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that looked so in your face, when you and 1 
came in ?” 

“ Did not I tell you so ?” exclaimed 
Charles, laughing; “ it must have been 
evident indeed, when such a child as Clara 
observed it.” 

Ellinor was too much mortified to reply ; 
and Catherine, to put a stop to the conver¬ 
sation, quitted the room, taking Clara along 
with her. 
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CHAPTER V. 

' .et never man a-wooing wend 
That lacketh thingis thrie; 

A routh o’ gold, an open heart. 

And fu’ o’ courtesy. 

King Ilenric. 


“ Where have you been, Charles ?” 
said Ellinor, next forenoon. “ IMy father 
and I have just come from returning Sir 
Pelham’s visit.” 

Was he at home ?” 

“ Yes, and we found him very pleasant. 
He is to sup here this evening en famille'' 

“ This evening !—How could you think 
of such a thing?—We have no time to 
make up a party.” 

“ There is no occasion. I dare say he is 
tired of parties ; but we met Ashley on the 
sands, who has promised to join us.” 
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“ Oh, well, he is better than nobody," 
replied Mrs Lennox. 

“ Are you disposed for a walk ?” asked 
Charles. 

The ladies declined, and Charles soon 
after left them. 

“ What has become of Miss Catherine 
all this morning ?” said Mrs I^ennox. 

“ I suppose she is poking her eyes out for 
these everlasting beggars. She passed me 
on the stair just now, with a bundle of rags 
in her hand. She has grown very disagree¬ 
able and disobliging. She has never been 
the same since she came from Dudding- 
stone. I think these odious Seftons have 
quite ruined her.” 

“ I don’t think she has forgiven you for 
saying she went there to meet M"illough- 
by.” 

“ A great affair, indeed, to make such a 
fuss about! If it had not been true, I (hire 
say she would have thought nothing about 
tlifi matter ; but I am sorry she has taken 
this time for her pouts, for Campbell dresses 
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jtny hair most abominably, and I suppose 
Miss Catherine will not deign to assist me. 
I must just have recourse to Jenkinson; 
and if you will dress before dinner, this may 
easily be managed.” 

“ I don’t intend to dress before dinner, 
but if I can spare her a few minutes in the 
evening, you may have her.” 

The evening arrived, and with it came 
Sir Pelham, whose elegant manners and 
agreeable conversation strengthened the fa¬ 
vourable impression the Lennox family had 
already received of the handsome stranger. 
A man in his situation is always interest¬ 
ing ; but when to this claim on the sympa¬ 
thy of the ladies was added a graceful per¬ 
son, a title, and a large fortune, none but 
a heart of stone coidd refuse him pity ! 
Throughout the evening. Sir Pelham con¬ 
ducted himself with a due regard to his me¬ 
lancholy state; sighed often ; and if he did 
occasionally commit a smile, it was so tho¬ 
roughly jiensive as to exonerate him from 
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the suspicion that there was any material 
abatement of his grief. 

It would appear, however, that Ellinor 
thought there was a possibility of consoling 
him, and she acted accordingly,—sung, play¬ 
ed, conversed ; and, in short, exerted herself 
so much as almost to overwhelm her new 
friend, who listened to her, but looked at 
Catherine. The evening was spent in the 
usual manner; and Sir Pelham, charmed 
with his visit, at length withdrew, but not 
l)efore asking and receiving permission to 
return next morning, and bring his flute— 
his soother, he called it—with him. 

\Vhen Sir Pelham, the succeeding morn¬ 
ing, joined his new friends in Hope Street, 
he found Ellinor seated at the harp, and 
Catherine engaged in teaching Clara her 
letters. 

“ I fear I interrupt you,” said he. “ You 
see what it is to have an idler in your neigh¬ 
bourhood.” 

“ But we shall not allow you to be idle,” 
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.rallied Ellinor, graciously. “ I see you 
have brought your flute; it is a charming 
accompaniment. Pray amuse yourself a 
little while I tune the harp, and then we 
shall have some music." 

The mode in which Sir Pelham chose to 
amuse himself, however, was not much to the 
taste of Ellinor, whose brow darkened as she 
saw him seated beside Catherine, and con¬ 
versing with her in a low voice. Catherine, 
meanwhile, far from suspecting the admi¬ 
ration with which she had inspired Sir Pel¬ 
ham, fancied every sigh he breathed was a 
tribute to the memory of his lost idol, and 
spared no eflPort to cheer and amuse him. 

“ I have brought,” said Sir Pelham to 
Catherine, “ a book for your perusal, which 
perhaps you have not seen. I have it all 
by heart.” 

“ Allow me to look at it. Oh ! the 
‘ Pleasures of Memory.’ There are few, I 
imagine, who have not read this charming 
work, and I am not one of these few. Wijh 
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your permission, however, I shall retain it 
for reperusal. But,” continued she, by way 
of changing the subject, “ how does your 
music go on ?—Have you been practising 
lately ?” 

“ A little,” he replied, speaking with 
more cheerfulness. 

“ Well, then, do let us hear what pro¬ 
gress you have made. I see J\Iiss Lennox 
is waiting for you.” 

Thus admonished, the Baronet rose, took 
his ebony flute out of its splendid case, and 
joined Ellinor. “ \^’^ho is your favourite 
composer, Miss Dundas ?” he asked. 

“ Oh, Mozart,” replied Catherine. 

“ If I am to have the honour of accom¬ 
panying you,” said Sir I’elham to Ellinor, 
“ you must give me music, for I have not 
brought any with me.” 

“ Certainly,” said Ellinor; “ here is the 
flute part to one of Rossini’s charming airs: 
he is my favourite at present.” 

“ Have you any of Mozart’s operas ? Miss 
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Dundas prefers him, and I confess I quite 
agree with heri” 

Ellinor bit her lips. “ Yes,” she replied 
carelessly, “ I have several of his operas; 
and as I am perfectly indifferent on the 
subject, you may make your own choice.” 

“ You arc very kind,” answered Sir Pel¬ 
ham, turning over the leaves of the music- 
book. “ Suppose, then, we begin with Ah 
Tad Ingrato Cor ?" 

“ If you please.” 

The flute was tuned, and the air was 
beautifully executed by both performers. 

“ Indeed, Sir Pelham,” said Ellinor, “you 
l)ring out most charming tones from your 
flute. I sec we shall find you a very im- 
]>ortant auxiliary.” 

“ You flatter me,” answered Sir Pelham. 
“ I am glad to find you can tolerate me. I 
feared that I would not be able to keep 
pace with your brilliant finger, as it is very 
long since I touched the instrument.” 

Here followed a deep sigh. 
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“ I will not patronise such shameful 
idleness,” replied Ellinor; “ so pray take 
up your flute again, and turn over to Dnila 
Sun Pace." 

Sir Pelham obeyed, and this and several 
other charming airs were given with taste 
and feeling. 

The party was still in a very harmonious 
humour, when Clara burst into the room, 
and running up to Catherine, cried out, 
“ Me ready now !—Aunt Catherine, come 
away and get your bonnet.” 

“ I am not going out just now,” replied 
C’atherinc ; “ it is too early.” 

“ But Jenkinson says it is very late, and 
me have got my little dinner; so come 
away.” 

“ Do indulge your little friend,” said Sir 
Pelham. “ I assure you the weather is de¬ 
lightful. Will you allow me to have the 
honour of joining your party ? I think we 
will all be the better of a walk.” 

“ 1 should be happy to have the pleasure 
11 
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of vour company ; but I do not mean to go 
out this forenoon. Go, my love,” said she 
to Clara, “ and tell Jenkinson to give you 
a walk.” 

“ Me not like to walk with Jenkinson,” 
said Clara, pouting, and seating herself 
on a footstool close to Catherine. 

« It is a pity poor Clara should lose her 
walk,” said Ellinor. “ Will you go with 
me, my love ?” 

At this unexpected kindness, Clara open¬ 
ed her large blue eyes, and looked up in El- 
linor’s face with an air of the utmost sur¬ 
prise. 

“ You are very obliging,” replied Cathe¬ 
rine. “ I am sure Clara will be happy to 
go with you.” 

Clara said nothing, and as silence is sup¬ 
posed to give consent, Ellinor, in high good- 
humour at the prospect of a tete-a-tete walk 
with Sir l*clham, went off to equip for the 
ramble; and Catherine, never doubting Sir 
Pelham’s intention to accompany her cou- 

VOL. HI. D 
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sin, congratulated herself on having secured 
the enjoyment of a few quiet hours. 

During Ellinor’s absence, Catherine, at 
Sir Pelham’s request, seated herself at the 
harp, and they were in the middle of 11 ili/o 
Tesoi'o, when Ellinor returned, armed for 
conquest. The performers stopped, and 
Catherine rose from her chair, and put up 
the pedals of the harp, which was as much 
as to say, the concert was at an end ; but she 
soon found that “ the best laid schemes of 
mice and men ” arc sometimes overturned ; 
for Sir Pelham, saying to Ellinor, “ Permit 
me to see you down stairs,” politely opened 
the door for iicr and Clara, and saw them 
safely out, then returned coolly up stairs to 
Catherine, to beg she would repeat a certain 
passage, in the time of which he thought he 
was not quite correct. Cllad to sec that his 
dejection was wearing off', Catherine good- 
naturedly exerted herself to amuse him, and 
sung and played with the most laudable 
perseverance, till the entrance of visitors put 
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.an end to the concert, and Sir Pelham, find¬ 
ing her attention occupied by the new arri¬ 
vals, soon after withdrew. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

To sit and watch the bcaining eye. 

That never turns to thee; 

To mark the smile, to note the sigh. 

Another wins, and that one nigh,— 

Ah! this is misery! 

To mark the maiden glance of love 
Shoot from a lustrous eye 
Upon another, when above 
Aught, even in Heaven, you prize her love,— 
What is it then to die ? 

Pebcy Yobke— TAc Bequetl. 


At this period of our chronicle, unhap¬ 
pily for Willoughby, he was forced unex¬ 
pectedly to absent himself some time on 
regimental business; but his impatience to 
see Catherine carried him to Hope Street 
on the very day of his return, and his con- 
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steniation may be imagined on finding her 
seated at the harp, and Sir Pelham Talmash 
leaning over her chair, regarding her with 
looks of passionate admiration ; while Elli- 
nor sat at a distance from them, apparently 
engaged in reading. ^V'hcn ^\'^illonghby 
entered, the consciousness that Ellinor was 
watching every look, threw Catherine into 
the deepest confusion ; but this, and her 
crimsoned cheek, the jealousy of ^Villough- 
by attributed to a very different cause. 
Mastering his feelings by a violent effort, 
however, he affected a composure very fo¬ 
reign to the real state of his mind, and en¬ 
tered into conversation with Ellinor, while 
Catherine, dreading the reproaches of her 
cousin, never once raised her eyes ; and 
wholly unconscious of the agony she had in 
dieted, soon after received his adieus, her 
own embarrassment preventing her from 
perceiving the grief and confusion which he 
found it impossible entirely to conceal. 

Although Ellinor feared that the game 
was going against her, she determined not 
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to yield it without a struggle, and as Mrs 
Lennox from dislike to Catherine was quite 
ready to assist her, they vigorously com¬ 
menced operations. If they caught a glimpse 
of Sir Pelham sauntering on the little grass 
plat near the Paths, that moment their 
bonnets were put on, and they went to walk 
on the sands, hoping he would join them. 
This he sometimes did, but more frequently 
lie would converse with them a few minutes 
cn passant, and then resume his stroll on 
the grass, or terrace, and the ladies would 
proceed on their walk, burning with indig¬ 
nation against Catherine, who engrossed 
the whole attention of Sir Pelham, without 
her ever having made the smallest effort to 
attract his regard. 

“ 1 wish to Heaven,” said Ellinor, “ I 
had never spoken to her about Willough¬ 
by, for ever since I unfortunately said she 
went to Duddingstone to meet him, she 
will scarcely go near the Seftons, and I 
must say she is very much in the way here. 
Do you think there is any chance of get- 
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ting her to spend Friday with the Seftons ? 
Ifou know Sir Pelham and Willoughby are 
to dine here.” 

“ Not the least chance of it, my dear, " 
replied JMrs Lennox; “ she knows her own 
interest too well for that; much more like¬ 
ly put it into Sir Thomas’s head to invite 
them, that she might play them off against 
each other, ou purpose to hasten Sir Pel¬ 
ham’s declaration.” 

I declare,” replied Ellinor, “ if I were 
not afraid of being found out, I would get 
a note conveyed to her just before dinner 
on Friday, saying, JMrs Sefton was sudden¬ 
ly taken ill, and without doubt she would 
think herself obliged to fly to her dear 
friend.” 

On the return of these amiable sisters to 
the drawing-room, they found Lady Len¬ 
nox, Catherine, and Charles, sitting very 
comfortably together. 

“ I think, my love,” said Lady Lennox 
to Catherine, “ your friends the Seftons 
would be a very agreeable addition to our 
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party on Friday ; suppose you go over and 
ask them ?” 

“ I am sure they will be delighted to 
come,” replied Catherine. 

“ Then,” said her ladyship, “ you had 
better take the carriage, as the day is 
warm.” 

“ I would prefer walking,” answered Ca¬ 
therine. 

“ I will go with you, then,” said Charles ; 
“ it is so early, we shall be able to return 
in time for dinner.” 

“ Good folks,” said Ellinor, with a sneer, 
“ you seem all to have taken a mighty fan¬ 
cy for these Seftons. I’m sure 1 sec no¬ 
thing in them worth making such a fuss 
about.” 

“ What is that you say ?” asked Charles; 
“ not like Mrs Sefton ?—I think she is the 
most delightful creature I ever knew; faith, 
Sefton is a happy fellow.” 

“ Really,” said Mrs I.icnnox, “ these 
Seftons seem to have turned all your heads. 
One hears of nothing but Seftons, Seftons, 
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from morning till night; I am sick of the 
subject.” 

" I like good-humoured people,” replied 
Charles, “ and I have never found her other¬ 
wise ; and Sefton looks so happy, I am sure 
she makes an excellent wife.” 

“ You are sure!” retorted ]MrsLennox ; 
“ I fancy she is much like other wives.” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied her husband; “ we 
men are often deceived.—Put, Ellinor,” con¬ 
tinued he, affecting to read the newspapers. 
“ here is a recipe which I rather think you 
are in want of, it begins with, ‘ Advice to 
Ladies.’ ” 

“ I suppose,” replied Ellinor, “ it is Row¬ 
land’s Kalydor, or Macassar Oil; one is 
bored with them in every paper.” 

“ You are quite wrong, it is something 
much more valuable ; but listen, ‘ Catch a 
baronet, butter him well, then noose him, 
after which he may be basted at leisure.’ ” 

“ You are very impertinent, sir,” retort¬ 
ed Ellinor; “ but whether I catch baronets 
or not, is no business of yours.” 

2 D 
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“ I fear,” replied Charles, “ it will be no 
business of yours either.” Then drawing 
Catherine’s arm within his, he hastened to 
escape from tlie rising storm. 

The Seftons were delighted to see Cathe¬ 
rine, and accepted readily Lady Lennox’s 
invitation to meet Sir Pelham Talmash. 

“ Pray, my dear,” asked Mrs Sefton, “ is 
this new friend of yours married or sin¬ 
gle ?” 

“ Single,” replied Catherine, smiling; 
“ but by what right do you put these ques¬ 
tions ?” 

“ By the right of our sex,—the right of 
curiosity.” 

“ Have you seen Willoughby lately ?” 
asked Sefton. 

“ Yes—no—I mean not very lately; that 
is, I have not seen him for several days.” 

“ I am glad to find,” replied Sefton, smi¬ 
ling, “ that you do not consider that late¬ 
ly. I wish, Ellen, you would persuade Miss 
Dundas and Mr I..ennox to spend the day 
with us, and I will ride over to the bar- 
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racks, and bring Willoughby back with 
me. 

“ Oh!” replied Catherine, “ I cannot 
possibly stay to-day, it is quite out of the 
question, we arc expected at home.” 

“ I know of nothing to prevent your re¬ 
maining, if you wish it,” answered Charles; 
“ and as to being expected at home, I shall 
ride round that way with Sefton, and tell 
them net to wait for us.” 

“ There is a good creature,” said Mrs 
Sefton. “ Now, Catherine, you can havi- 
no possible objection to remaining with us. 

“ Indeed—you must excuse me—I real¬ 
ly cannot stay.” 

“ Upon my word,” replied Mrs Sefton. 
“ I begin to suspect you have some appoint¬ 
ment at home. Pray, ISIr Lennox, what 
arc Sir Pelham’s habits?—is he often in 
Hope Street ?” 

“ Pretty much; and, now that you speak 
of it, I dare say there is some appointment, 
for I do think she received my offer of c-s- 
corting her here very coolly.” 
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“ Charles, how can you talk such down¬ 
right nonsense ? Ellen, don’t believe him. ’ 

“ That will depend on yourself—if you 
remain, I shall consider your cousin’s insi¬ 
nuations mere badinage ; but if you go— 

Catherine—if you go-” 

Well, Ellen, 1 fancy 1 must submit 
quietly to my fate.” 

“ ’Tis by far the best way; and when we 
get rid of these two wretches, we shall have 
such a delightful gossip.” 

“ When shall I order the carriage ?” ask¬ 
ed Charles. 

“ There arc no carriages to be ordered 
here,” said Mrs Sefton ; “ 1 shall not part 
with Catherine to-night; be thankful if you 
get her back to-morrow. Now, off with you 
both, and don’t let us sec you for two hours 
at soonest.—Now that these plagues are 
gone,” continued Mrs Sefton, “ sit down 
there, and tell me what you have been about 
this age.” 

“ Oh, nothing very remarkable.” 
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“ I dare say not; But pray who is this 
Sir Pelham Talmash ? I am dying to know 
all about him.” 

“ Indeed you know almost as much about 
him as I do. He is here for change of 
scene, as his health and spirits are greatly in¬ 
jured in consequence of the death of a lady 
with whom he was on the point of marriage. 
He brought a letter of introduction from 
Lord Granton to Sir Thomas. It seems he 
was formerly in Captain Spencer’s regiment, 
but left it on half-pay at the time of his 
projected marriage.” 

“ Ah, then, AVilloughby knows him ?” 

“ No; I rather think he joined the regi¬ 
ment after Sir Pelham left it;—but Spen¬ 
cer is very well acquainted with him.” 

“ Is the love-lorn swain handsome ?” 

“ He has black hair, black eyes, a black 
face; and I was going to say black teeth ; 
but no—they arc as white as snow, or per- 
haps it is his dingy complexion which makes 
them appear to so much advantage.” 

“ Has this Othello any fortune ?” 
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“ A large one, I believe : But do let us 
go to the garden, I am anxious to see if the 
rustic seat is in good preservation.” 

" Indeed !” replied Mrs Sefton, with an 
expressive glance. “ I am truly glad to 
find you continue to recollect there is such 
a thing in existence.” 

Catherine had just returned with Mrs 
Sefton from visiting her favourite lime-walk, 
when the three gentlemen rode up the 
avenue and joined them. As Catherine 
and Willoughby were no longer on the same 
terms they had been during their last visit 
to the Seftens, they both felt a good deal 
embarrassed, but this gradually wore off; 
and by the time they were seated at table, 
they were considerably less solemn and ta¬ 
citurn than before. 

“Have you, Willoughby, seen this hand¬ 
some Sir Pelham Talmash, that the ladies 
are all raving about ?” asked Sefton. 

A laconic affirmative was the reply. 

“ And do you think him so very capti¬ 
vating ?” 
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“ You had better ask that question of 
the ladies,” replied Willoughby, looking 
earnestly at Catherine. “ What do you say 
then. Miss Dundas—is the gentleman quite 
irresistible ?’ 

“ By no means.” 

“ Take care what you say, Catherine,” 
said Mrs Sefton, who thought a little touch 
of jealousy might accelerate Willoughby’s 
movements ; “ this docs not tally very well 
with the account you gave me of him this 
morning.” 

“ Indeed I don’t recollect expressing a 
higher opinion of him then than I do now,” 
replied Catherine, in confusion ; and Mrs 
Sefton, thinking Willoughby had heard 
enough to make him exert himself, turned 
the conversation into another channel, and 
soon after adjourned with Catherine to the 
drawing-room. 

“ I am very angry with you, Ellen,” ex¬ 
claimed Catherine ; ‘ what could possess 
you to torment me so about that odious Sir 
Pelham ? I beg-” 
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“ Hush, my dear,” replied her lively 
friend, “ you are infinitely indebted to me. 
I never saw you look so beautiful; you 
certainly have the knack of blusliiug in a 
most becoming manner.” 

“ But, Ellen, to be serious-” 

“ But I am not at all disposed to be se¬ 
rious—” 

And Catherine, finding it useless to re¬ 
monstrate, allowed the subject to drop. 

"When the gentlemen joined the ladies, 
Willoughby passed tlic vacant chair beside 
Catherine, and sitting down by Mrs Sefton, 
continued to converse with her till Sefton 
insisted on iiavingsoinc music. JSIrs Sefton, 
accordingly, requested Catherine to assist 
her in tuning the harp, and desired ^^"il- 
loughby to carry her the harp-key and box 
of strings, which bringing them together, 
neecssarily produced a little conversation, 
and Willoughby’s gloom gradually disap¬ 
peared. 

As Charles was about to take leave, he 
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turned to Catherine, and asked at what hour 
next morning he should send the carriage ; 
and on her replying that she would walk 
home, he said, “ If you will fix an hour for 
leaving this, I will come and meet you.” 
But before she had time to reply, Mrs Sef- 
ton exclaimed, “ Don’t you see she does not 
want you to meet her ? You really have no 
tact. Depend upon it she has already made 
her own arrangement, and will be at no loss 
for a companion. l*ray recollect that cousins 
are sometimes very much in the way.” 

“ Don’t mind what she says,” said Cathe¬ 
rine, “ I shall leave this at one o’clock, and 
will depend on your meeting me.” 

“ After the hint I have got,” replied 
Charles, “ the thing is impossible—good 
night.” 

When INIrs Sefton saw the sudden change 
of Willoughby’s countenance, .she began to 
fear she had carried matters too far; and 
she resolved to recompense him for the pain 
he now suffered, by procuring him a tete-a- 
tete with Catherine, which, indeed, was her 
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motive for preventing Charles from meet¬ 
ing her. In pursuance of this plan, on their 
setting off next morning, to walk part of 
the way with Catherine, she placed her un¬ 
der Willoughby’s care ; and talcing the arm 
of her husband, sallied forth ; nor, though 
dying with curiosity, did she dare to cast 
“ one lingering look behind.” 

On finding, however, that Catherine kept 
close to her, she resolved to change her plan, 
and had scarcely gone a quarter of a mile 
when she declared herself fatigued, saying 
she must return home. 

“ Major AVilloughby,” said she, “ 1 place 
Miss Dundas under your care; so, like a 
true knight, you must sec her in safety to 
her abode.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Catherine, who, un¬ 
willing to provoke l^llinor’s reproaches, v as 
reluctant to return to IIoj)e Street accom¬ 
panied by W’illoughby, “ there is no occa¬ 
sion to give Major Willoughby so mud) 
trouble, as I am sure I shall meet Charles 
directly.” 
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“ ’Tis needless to say any more about the 
matter,” replied Mrs Sefton, “ for I will not 
consent to your walking alone.” 

“ I am sorry,” said Willoughby, grave¬ 
ly, “ to find Miss Dundas so unwilling to 
accept of my servicesaud Catherine, per¬ 
ceiving that her refusal would seem very 
strange to all parties, was forced to yield the 
point. 

^Villoughby, having observed her reluc¬ 
tance to allow him to accompany her, was 
too much grieved by this proof of her indif¬ 
ference to be able to converse on common¬ 
place subjects; and little was said on cither 
side. Feeling all the awkwardness of his 
embarrassed silence, Catherine was, there¬ 
fore, relieved on seeing a gentleman walk¬ 
ing up the road. 

“ Oh, here is INIr Lennox,” said she, turn¬ 
ing to Willoughby, “ and I can release you 
from your duty; ’tis a pity to take you farther 
out of your way—I wish you good morn¬ 
ing.” 
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But Willoughby, by no means satisfied 
with this summary mode of proceeding; re¬ 
plied that he was going at any rate to the 
village, and would walk with her, if she did 
not absolutely forbid him; and a turn.of 
the road soon brought them close to the 
pedestrian, who proved to be, not Mr Len¬ 
nox, but Sir Pelham Talmash. On this 
confirmation of his worst suspicions, Wil¬ 
loughby, half unconsciously, allowed Cathe¬ 
rine’s arm to drop, while she, shocked that 
he should believe she meant to deceive him, 
with difficulty replied to the salutation of 
Sir Pelham, who, having heard from Lady 
Lennox that Catherine was to walk over 
from LuddiiJgstone, had loitered on the 
road in hopes of meeting her. Catherine’s 
situation was certainly far from enviable. 
When she spoke to Sir Pelham, W'illough- 
by watched every word and accent, ^^'^hcn 
she addressed Willoughby, the Baronet 
seemed in agony. She tried to get the gen¬ 
tlemen to converse with each other, but in 
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vain; and when at length, to her great joy, 
they reached Hope Street, she was exces¬ 
sively annoyed to find Ellinor and Mrs Len¬ 
nox standing at the window. 

Good Heavens !” exclaimed Ellinor, “ if 
there is not Catherine coming down the 
street with Sir Pelham on one side of her 
and Willoughby on the other! this accounts 
for her forbidding Charles to go to meet 
her. Only look what a flirtation is here !” 

“ I think,” said Mrs Lennox, raising her 
glass, and staring at the party—“ I think 
Sir Thomas ought to be told of the beha¬ 
viour of his favourite. I shall feel it my 
duty to tell Charles what I have seen.” 

“ You may save yourself the trouble; 
he would not believe a word against her, 
w'ere you to swear it.” 

As Catherine was afraid that Ellinor 
would not be able to conceal her jealousy 
from the gentlemen, she did not invite them 
in; and, on entering the house, felt very. 
much iuclined to take refuge in her own 
apartment; but as this would probably be 
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construed into a consciousness of guilt, she 
summoned coinage, and made her appear¬ 
ance in the drawing-room, with as much 
composure as she could assume. 

“ I hope, ]\Iiss Dundas, you enjoyed your 
walk from Duddingstone ?” said Ellinor. 

“ Very much,” replied Catherine, trying 
to look unconcerned; “ the day is remark¬ 
ably pleasant.” 

“ Not to mention your company,” re¬ 
torted Mrs Lennox. “ Pray, if I may be 
allowed to ask, where did you pick up your 
escorts ?” 

“ ^Vhy, as Charles did not make his ap¬ 
pearance according to promise, Mrs Sefton 
would not hear of my walking home alone, 
and therefore requested JMajor AVilloughby 
to accompany me. AVe met Sir Pelham 
by mere accident.” 

“ Upon my honour,” said Ellinor, with 
a bitter laugh, “ these mere accidents are 
most diverting; ’tis really amusing to see 
what strange things do happen without our 
having the least expectation of them.” 
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It is strange, but not at all diverting,” 
rcpfied Catherine, “ to find how many per¬ 
sons there ar(? in the world, who, by their 
faulty conduct, mar their happiness, and 
then unjustly throw the blame on others.” 

And, on saying these words, Catherine 
hastily left the room. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Quince. Is all our company here ? 

Bottom. You were but to call them generally, man by 
man, according to the scrip. 

Midsummer Wight’s Dream. 


Anxious as Catherine really was to 
escape the dinner party on Friday, she 
found it impossible to frame any feasible 
excuse for absenting herself; and it was not 
without trepidation that she saw this ill-as¬ 
sorted company assemble. But as she had 
entrenched herself behind Mrs Sefton, Sir 
Pelham’s attempts to reach her were un¬ 
successful. 

Willoughby seemed to have no inclina¬ 
tion to obtain her attention, but continued 
to watch her every motion, and the expres¬ 
sive glances of Sir Pelham. 

8 
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Spencer was a good deal startled by find¬ 
ing, in his friend Sir Pelham Talmash, the 
handsome stranger who had excited the cu¬ 
riosity and admiration of Ellinor ; but hi> 
jealous fears were quickly dispelled, on ob¬ 
serving that Catherine was the magnet of 
attraction. As, however, he suspected tliat 
Ellinor wished to engross the attentions ol 
Sir Pelham, he determined strictly to watcl» 
the conduct of his volatile idol. 

Nothing particular occurred during din¬ 
ner, and most part of tiie company being 
engaged in scanning the thoughts and feel¬ 
ings of their neighbours, the conversation 
was disjointed and tame. 

So soon as the ladies reached the draw¬ 
ing-room, IMrs Sefton turned to Catherine, 
and said, “ Really, Catherine, I like your 
Rarouet very much. You have not exag¬ 
gerated his perfections. Rut, for all that. 
I maintain AVilloughby is superior to him 
both in manners and appearance.—Don’t 
you agree with me, TMiss Lennox ?” 

VOL. III. E 
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Indeed,” replied Ellinor, piqued at hear¬ 
ing Sir Pelham called Catlierine’s Baronet, 
“ I can’t say I admire either of them much: 
but they appear to be on very pleasant 
terms with themselves, which, I suppose, 
they owe to the flattery of some of our 
sex.” Here she glanced at Catherine. 

Ellinor’s tone and manner were not lost 
on Mrs Sefton, who now began to suspect 
that all was not right between the cousins. 
When the gentlemen came up stairs. Sir 
l^elham quickly made his way up the room, 
and deliberately lifting the astonished Clara, 
he very composedly placed himself between 
Mrs Sefton and Catherine, who blushed 
deeply, and tried to hide her eonfusion by 
talking to Clara. 

Ellinor, in extreme indignation at the 
desertion of all her admirers, attempted to 
conceal her chagrin by flirting \ ioleutly with 
Ashley, and affected the most extravagant 
spirits, while Spencer, wounded by her evi¬ 
dent admiration of Sir Pelham, stood si¬ 
lent and aloof. Matters were in this state'. 
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when Sir Thomas begged Catherine to give 
them some music, and particularly request¬ 
ed to have a new duet of Rossini. 

“ Oh, certainly,” replied Catherine, hap¬ 
py to get away from Sir Pelham, whose 
open admiration distressed her. “ EUinor, 
Sir Thomas wishes us to play the new duet 
of Rossini; will you take the piano-forte or 
harp part ?” 

“ Get the books,” said EUinor; “ and 
when all is ready, I shall then tell you what 
part I mean to play.” 

Catherine, without appearing to notice 
her impertinence, placed the music-books 
on the stands, and seating herself at the 
])iano-forte, began playing a waltz. 

“ AVhy, won’t you play my favourite 
air ?” echoed Sir Thomas. 

“ I wait for EUinor.” 

“ Come away,” cried Sir Thomas to EI- 
linor, who then approaching Catherine, said 
rudely, “ Rise; I shall take the piano-forte,” 
when Catherine, without deigning a reply, 
seated herself at the harp. 
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“ How beautiful ISIiss Dundas appears 
at the harp,” said Sir Pelham. “ It shows 
to so much advantage her charming figure 
and exquisitely turned hand and arm.” 

“ She is certainly very handsome,” re- 
jilied ISIrs Sefton; “ but I understand Miss 
T.ennox is more generally admired.” 

“ Miss I.icnnox’s features may perhaps 
he more perfect, but they want that play 
of expression, tliat soul, which, to me at 
least, is woman's greatest charm, and which 
Miss Dundas possesses in such an eminent 
tlegrcc.’’ 

“ Indeed,” said JMrs Sefton, “ I scarcely 
expected to find so much beauty in Scot- 
iand. Pray, how do you like our northern 
neighbours ?” 

“ Very much, indeed.” 

“ Do you make a long stay here ?” 

“ I believe I shall. It was my intention 
to join my sister at Cheltenham ; but I find 
Scotland so delightful, I mean to try and 
persuade her to come down here; and as 
she has the weakness of being very partial 
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to me, I dare say she will be happy wbere- 
eVer she secs me so.” 

“ She must have a very accommodating 
temper,” said Mrs Sefton, by no means 
pleased at this intelligence. 

“ She is indeed very amiable; and as 
she has no one but my poor self on whom 
to bestow her regard, of course I am a per¬ 
sonage of the first importance.” 

" This may not always be the case with 
either of you,” replied Mrs Sefton, archly. 

“ Perhaps not,” he answered ; “ but will 
you allow me to bespeak your friendship for 
my sister ? She is very young and timid, 
aiM I think will derive great advantage 
from mixing with my accomplished friends 
here.” 

Mrs Sefton found herself obliged to say 
how happy she would be to have the plea¬ 
sure of Miss Talmash’s acquaintance. But 
here the conversation was broken off by 
Charles’s approach, who, addressing Mrs 
Sefton, said, “ We have been arranging a 
l)oating-party for to-morrow; may I hope. 
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madam, that you and Captain Seflon will 
join us ?” 

** Don’t mention it—I have quite a hor¬ 
ror for the sea!” 

“ Oh, I am sure you need not be afraid 
to venture in such settled delightful wea¬ 
ther.” 

“ You must really excuse me. I could 
have no enjoyment in the thing, and my 
fears would just torment you all.” 

“ I am sorry to lose the pleasure of your 
company; but since you are such a coward, 
I cannot press you to oblige us. Sir Pel¬ 
ham, we count on you. J3e sure to bring 
your flute with you, and come early. Wil¬ 
loughby and Spencer arc to be with us 
also.” 

The Seftons’ carriage being soon after 
announced, the party broke up. 

No sooner were they seated in the car¬ 
riage, than Mrs Sefton began to detail her 
uneasiness. “ Harry, do you know I am 
in agonies about that odious Sir Pelham. 
Don’t you see that he is over head and 
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ears in love with Catherine ? It is most 
unfortunate that he should come here to 
spoil our schemes with his sentimental non¬ 
sense.” 

“ His feelings are of little moment,” re¬ 
plied Sefton. “ We need not make our¬ 
selves unhappy till we find Catherine re¬ 
turns his affection.” 

“ It will be time then, indeed, to coun¬ 
teract him! I would give the world to know 
which of them she prefers.” 

“ Perhaps I could tell you.” 

“ I don’t believe you. Women have 
much more penetration in these matters; 
and as I am at fault, I don’t think it very 
likely that you have made the discovery. 
But which of them do you say will gain 
the prize ?” 

“ Oh, Willoughby has it hollow. I have 
watched the symptoms.” 

“ Do you really think so ? Then I must 
try and get them domesticated with us 
again, for I should quite break my heart 
were Willoughby to lose her. Next to 
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you, I think he will make the best husband 
in the world.” 

Sefton kissed his wife’s hand ; and as they 
now stopped at their own door, he followed 
lier into their own home, quite convinced 
that there was not such another wife in the 
three kingdoms. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Xow hoist the sail, and let the streamers float 
Upon the wanton breezes. Strew the deck 
With lavender, and sprinkled liquid sweets. 
That no rude savour maritime invade 
The nose of nice nobility ! 

t'owri r,. 

And there was hurrying to and fro. 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which, but an hour ago, 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness. 

Byjtn.v. 


The following morning was one of nn- 
clouded beauty. Sol appeared to take this 
})arty of pleasure under his peculiar care, 
and darted down his brightest rays. Boreas, 
no longer rude, considerately went to sleep 
in one of his deepest caves, and there was 
not a breath of wind, no, not as much as 
would put in motion one of INIrs Lennox’s 
2 E 
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three ostrich feathers. The gentlemen ar¬ 
rived in good time ; Ellinor’s new bonnet 
was trimmed quite to her taste; in short, 
everything went on smoothly. 

“ How long do you think you will bi‘ 
out ?” asked Sir Thomas; “ I don't at all 
like these boating-parties, and shall not feel 
easy till you return.” 

“ Oh, Sir Thomas,” replied Mrs Len¬ 
nox, “ I beg you will have no fears on my 
account; I assure you, I am quite easy.” 

Sir Thomas looked at the ladv, in some 
surprise, that she should imagine lier safety 
.alone occasioned his anxiety; but not deign¬ 
ing to enligiiten her on the subject, he con¬ 
tinued, “ I really would advise you all to 
give up this excursion; it is getting very 
black in the west, and the wind is from that 
(juarter—I am sure we shall have a stpiall.” 

“ I think,” replied Ellinor, “ we may 
just as well have a squall without doors as 
within ; so pray, Charles, let us be going ; 
we are all ready.” 
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“ I shall be ver)' anxious till you all re¬ 
turn,” said Sir Thomas. 

“ It is a bad plan to be anxious,” replied 
ills amiable daughter-in-law, as she sailed 
Out of the room, leaning on the arm of Sir 
I’elham, who, however, did not allow him¬ 
self to be led further than the door, where 
lie made a determined stand, saying,— 

“ AVe must wait for ISIiss Dundas.” 

“ Then,” replied Mrs Lennox, “ you 
•vill have to wait a considerable time, as 
-Aliss Dundas walked over to Duddingstone 
before breakfast, and does not return till 
to-morrow; she affects to have a great dis¬ 
like to the sea, because perhaps Mrs Sef- 
t(«i pretends to be a coward ; but some peo¬ 
ple make a fuss about everything.” 

Sir relham looked aghast,and Willough¬ 
by's countenance also expressed great sur¬ 
prise. “ Gone to Duddingstone !” exclaim¬ 
ed Sir Pelham ; “ this is an unexpected 
disappointment. Miss Dundas did not men¬ 
tion last night that such was her intention.” 

“ Oh,” replied Mrs I./ennox, with a sneer 
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“ I have no doubt Miss Dundas has very 
good reasons for her conduct, if one could 
only find them out; but 1 hope wc shall 
be able to exist without her for a few hours. 
Ellinor, are you ready ?” An answer in the 
aflirmative being given, the jiarty proceed¬ 
ed to the place of embarkation, and (piickly 
taking their seats in the boat, tlic sail was 
lioistcd, and away it scudded through the 
calm and placid sea. 

"VVliat various feelings agitated the dit- 
ferent individuals of this ])arty ' Ellinor. 
delighted at the absence of Catherine, di¬ 
rected the whole artillery of her chariiis 
against the Baronet; Mrs I.icnnox, pleased 
to think that the party was made* solely foi 
her gratification, played off'innumerable airs 
and graces; Spencer, indignant at h’-llinor’s 
open preference of Sir Pelham, sat silent 
and distant; Avhile Willoughby and Sir 
Pelham, vexed and mortified by Catherine s 
absence, could with difficulty pay those at¬ 
tentions which politeness required. 

This w'ant of gallantry in the gentlemen 
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quickly put the good-humour of the ladies 
to the rout, and it required Charles’ best 
efforts to keep up anydiing like conversa¬ 
tion. 

“ Pray,” asked Mrs Lennox, looking at 
the Bass, “ why is that horrid black rock 
called the Bass ?” 

“ Oh,” replied Charles, with mock gravi¬ 
ty, “ it was called the Bass in memory of 
David Rizzio’s bass fiddle, which he used 
to play to Queen iMary, when they danced 
Stratlispeys and the Highland fling there 
almost every night, and which enraged her 
nobles so much, that vowing no dancing 
jnincess should rule over them, they shut 
her up in the Castle of Loch-Leven.” 

*• La, what strange people you Scotch 
are !” replied Mrs Lennox; “ I am sure, I 
see no harm in music or dancing cither—by 
the by. Sir Pelham, you have brought your 
Hutc—do play some pretty little air.” 

This proposal was very disagreeable to 
Sir i’elham, who was busy puzzling him- 
self to account for Catherine’s absence: but. 
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as the fact of his having his flute was in- 
btaiitly proved, he found himself obliged 
to comply with the lady’s request, and with 
a most pcnserose countenance, gave an air 
composed to the following beautiful verses 
by Moore. 

How sweet the answer Eelto inakos 
To music at night, 

When, roused by lute or horn, she wakes. 

And far away, o’er lawns and lakes, 

Goes answering light. 


■^’et, Love hath echoes truer far, 

And far more sweet. 

Than e’er beneath the moonlight's star, 

Of horn, or lute, or soft guitar. 

The songs repeat : 

'I'is when the sigh, in youth sincere. 

And only then. 

The sigh that's breath’d for one to hear. 

Is by that one, that only dear. 

Breath’d back again. 

Hut although Sir Pelham sighed duly at 
the close, his “ only dear” was too far off' to 
echo the tender sound. To get rid of the 
iniportunitics of Mrs Lennox, who insisted 
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on Sir Pelham giving them some more mu¬ 
sic, he proposed to inquire if any of the 
boatmen could sing. 

“ I am certain,” said Charles, “ that 
^mart young fellow in the blue jacket, can 
give us a sailor’s song. I like his intelligent 
countenance.—I will go and ask him.” 

“ Ah, do,” replied T-Irs Lennox. “ I will 
be delighted to hear a sailor’s song.” 

“ The ladies,” said Charles, to a weather¬ 
beaten old man, who sat at the helm ; “ the 
ladies are very desirous of hearing a sea- 
song. 1 think your young friend here, looks 
as if he could oblige us ?” 

“ That can he, sir,” replied the old man ; 

there’s no his like in a’ New haven, for 
lie’s a Newhaven lad, the son of I’hilip Jar- 
vie the Pilot; ye’ll maybe hae heard o’ 
him ? Now, W’illic, ye needna bo winking 
and nodding to me, for ye ken there’s no 
your neighbour for singing in a’ the country 
side; so up wi’ My bonnie Kate,’ with¬ 
out mair ado.” 

Charles having added his request to the 
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admonition of the old man, the young sailor 
complied, and gave the following song in a 
clear manly voice :— 

THE SAILOR TO HJS BOAT. 

Mv Kate—my Kate—my bonnic, bonnie Kate ! 

When the breeze is bif;li, 

Witli tliy rutlder shipp’d, and thy canvas.- set. 

O’er the bounding waves we fiy 

Aly Kate—my Kate—niy bonnie, bonnie Kali ' 

Let tile land.-nian eourt his bride ; 
ti'itli thi'c I woo a merrier fate, 

Oti tlie glancing ocean tide. 

Away ! away ! with thy streamers gay, 

Away through the April sea ; 

Ay, sw'eet Kate .' now, with thy bending prow. 

'I’liou art lilting merrily ! 

■tnd merrily on where tin white curlew 
O’er the di.stant breaker .sereanis, 

•i’hy keel shall I’urrow the waters blue. 

As thy foam-track brightly gleams. 

Say, Kate, shan’t we weather the .stormy gales. 

And breast the careering waves 
■J’liink you they’ll get us to turn our tails. 

Like a couple of lubberly knaves 
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Afy Kate—my Kate— my bonnie, bonnie Kate ! 

I know thee better of old ; 

>ince first I chose thee for my mate. 

Thou hast been as the north wind bold. 

Then away ! away ! through our breezy Firth,*— 
In an hour we’ll fetch Dunbar ; 

In every heave there is health and mirth— 

Away ! like a sea-god’s car ! 

Hunge through—right through—my bonnie Kate ! 
Pass proudly o’er the billows; 

Thy pennons wave, thy sails are set. 

Thy good masts bend like willows. 

Huzza ! huzza ! my Kate ! well sail’d 
I.et Boreas blow amain; 

Thou never yet at his might hast quail'd. 

And thou'lt match him once again ! 

Ay ! now let the landsman boast of his wife. 

His wife with the laughing ee,— 

Will she carry him through the squalls of life. 

As tliou, my Kate, dost me ? 

I’ll reef not an inch of thy canvass, Kate, 

Thou canst bear it all and more ! 

Eet they who fear to trust thee wait 
With the fresh water swabs ashore ; 

We’ll out alone, for we know the way. 

Thou need’st no helm, my lass ! 

We’ll shore away by the Isle of May, 

And sweep by the stormy Bass. 
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St Andrew ! it is a sight to see 
Thy gunwale kiss the wave. 

As it gallops by right angrily; 

But we’ll cheat the saucy knave ! 

No prey art thou for him, sweet Kate, 

While thy oaken planks bold tight. 

So let him growl in his jealous hate,— 

He may bark, but he daurna bite. 

My Kate—my Kate—my bonnie, bonnie Kate ! 

I loe thee more and more ; 

Let the sky look dark as the frown of fate— 

For us there are joys in store. 

Then away through the ocean’s valleys green. 

Away o’er its wliite-topp’d hills ! 

Away, while the winds blow loud and keen. 

From life and its thousand ills ! 

“ Very well indeed !” exclaimed Charles, 
to the boatman ; “ you have not said a word 
more of the musical powers of your young 
friend than he deserves ; I have really been 
much pleased.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said the old boatman, “ if ye 
like singing on the water, ye should hear it 
on one of our Highland lochs, hemmed 
round by mountains, inaccessible even to 
t))o light bounding step of the deer-hunter.” 
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“ Are you from the Highlands, friend ?” 

“ Ay, sir. I am a Macdonald of the Crim¬ 
son Heath, and old and feckless as I now 
am, my foot has pressed the heather on 
Craig Gnanich, where I have chased the 
roe and the red-deer.” 

“ Is that a real Highlander ?” cried Mrs 
Lennox. “ I must go over and hear what 
he is saying.” .iVnil much to the relief of 
Sir Pelham, the lady went and seated her¬ 
self by her new friend. 

“ Great changes have taken place in the 
Highlands,” said Charles, meaning to com¬ 
pliment the old man. “ Your countrymen 
arc becoming quite polished and refined.” 

“ Ye may say that; there are sad changes 
come in amongst us. The Highlanders 
now are but little better than so many Low- 
landers.” 

“ That must be very distressing,” replied 
Charles, with a good-natured smile. “ But 
how came you to leave your country ?” 

“ My chief,” replied the old man, proud- 
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ly, “ raised a regiment, and I, his foster- 
brother, had a good right to go with hin). 
He was wounded in the battle-field, and I 
carried him from it in my plaid ; hut vain 
was the help of man—he died in my arms. 
I had no heart to return to my country 
when its pride was laid low, more particu¬ 
larly as his successor, though, of his blood, 
w'anted the liberal heart and hand of my 
chief The base churl’s first act was to turn 
out of their farms, because they could not 
give such rents as his greed demanded, a 
score of families, whose forbears had lived on 
the place for countless generations; hut the 
curses of houseless old age, and the cries of 
wailing infants, drew down an awfu’ punish¬ 
ment on him !” 

“ What is that he is saying about four 
bears ?” asked IMrs Lennox. 

“ And pray, how was this unworthy 
chieftain punished ?” said Charles. 

“Ye see, sir, the chief’s castle stood close 
on the edge of the loch; and the bonny 
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bcilings from which the poor bodies were 
driven, were about half a mile from the 
castle. Well, sir, the young heir of the 
castle had wandered down one day to the 
bcilings to play with some of the bairns of 
the ncw-comcrs, and they were busy making 
garlands of the rowans, and caps of rushes; 
and while they were pulling the water-lilies 
that grew at the edge of the loch, the bairns 
were terrified on seeing a great black horse 
with fiery eyes, and flaming wide nostrils, 
come out of the loch and making towards 
them ; and the bairns began to cry out, and 
run away to their homes; but the young 
laird, who was always a spirited boy, stood 
‘'till and looked boldly at the horse, which 
went down on its knees, and crept close 
to the boy, whinnying and seeming to be so 
Ibiid of him ; and the boy seeing this, clap¬ 
ped his head and played with his mane, and 
the other children, taking courage when they 
saw the horse so gentle and (juict, all Hock¬ 
ed round him. And the young laird twist- 
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iug his little hand in the long mane, sprung 
on the back of the animal, and cried t& the 
other boys to come up beside him. Then, 
first one boy got up, then another and an¬ 
other,—and always as the hoys cried to Uic 
others to help them up, the back of the 
horse became longer and longer ; and thirtj 
boys, with the young laird at their head, 
were sitting on the grousonic monster when 
it suddenly sprung on its feet, reared and 
snorted—fire flashed from its eyes, and with 
one bound, it reached the water’s edge. 
The cries of the children brought out the 
whole inhaintants of the clachan ; but they 
were only in time to see the long-backed 
horse plunge into tlic locli, and the roaring 
waters closed over the drowning bairns. 
They were never seen more.” 

“ What stuff!” exclaimed Mrs licnnox, 
bursting into a loud laugh ; “ is it possible 
that any one but a fool can believe such 
nonsense ?” 

The pride of the Highlander rushed to 
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his brow—he made no answer; but turn¬ 
ing to William, desired him to reef the sail, 
and stand in to shore, as there was a gale 
coming on. 

“ A gale!” exclaimed Mrs Lennox, ter¬ 
rified that the Highlander had conjured up 
the storm to punish her unbelief. “ A gale! 
then land me directly—I insist on your 
putting me on shore this moment.” 

“ Don’t make a fool of yourself, Anne,” 
said Charles, “ there is no danger whatever; 
but you may trust to tlje boatmen,—they 
know their duty.” 

Ay, ay,” rejoined the Highlander ; 
*• Madam may trust to our knowing our 
<luty.” 

lint this only increased Mrs Lennox’s 
conviction, that there was some private un- 
tlcrstanding between the Highlander and 
the long-backed horse ; and when the wind 
began to whistle, the waves to roar, and the 
rain to descend in torrents, she became al¬ 
most frantic, and exclaimed, “ Put me out, 
put me out!” 
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“ jNIy dear madam,” replied Willoughby, 
“ the thing is impossible, we cannot make 
land.” 

Ellinor, too thoroughly frightened to be 
noisy, sat quite still, looking dreadfully 
pale; while Spencer, distressed to see her 
so alarmed, hung over her, and tenderly en¬ 
deavoured to reassure her. 

]jut however lightly the gentlemen ap¬ 
peared to treat the matter, internally they 
were far from being easy. From a stiff' gale 
the storm now increased to a perfect hurri¬ 
cane, the waves broke over the boat, the peril 
was evidently so great as to quiet even Mrs 
Lennox, and not a word was uttered by anv 
one of the party. 

The alarm felt by Catherine, meanwhile, 
for the safety of her friends, was not inferior 
to that experienced by the parties concern¬ 
ed. When she had declined joining them, it 
was more from a wish to escape the public 
attention of Sir Pelham, than from any 
apprehension of the sea. Still a depression. 
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vfhich she could not throw off, hung on her 
spirits. In vain did Mrs Sefton tell her 
that the sky was without a cloud, the 
sea without a wave. She was restless and 
jLinhappy, and wandered about the gi'ounds 
starting at every sound. At length even 
Mrs Sefton was forced to admit that there 
W'as a decided change in the weather. The 
sky was overcast, the wind came in sudden 
gusts, and the chirping of the birds beto¬ 
kened rain, which soon after descending in 
torrents, drove Catherine into tlic house, 
where, in unutterable anxiety, she stood at 
the window, quaking at every blast. Cap¬ 
tain Sefton now began to look grave, and 
proposed going down to the shore. 

“ Oh, take me with you !” exclaimed Ca¬ 
therine ; “ this agony of suspense is more 
tlian I can endure.” 

“ \\"e will all go!” added Mrs Sefton. 
“ Run, Harry, and bid them get the car¬ 
riage round instantly.” And in a .short time 
Catherine and her friends arrived in Hope 
Street, where they found I.iady Lennox in 

VOL. III. 
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strong hysterics, and Sir Thomas in a state 
of the greatest uneasiness. The presence 
of Catherine calmed Lady Lennox, and the 
Seftons exerted themselves to persuade Sir 
Thomas, that he was alarmed beyond what 
tlie occasion warranted. 

Having succeeded in restoring some de- 
o ree of composure to Sir Thomas and his 
lady, Captain Sefton hurried away to en¬ 
deavour to gain some intelligence of their 
friends. In a short time after, Mrs Sefton 
was called from the room, and she found 
Sefton waiting for her with a countenanee 
full of consternation. 

“ Most alarmijig reports,'’ said he, “ pre¬ 
vail in the village. It is said, that a boat 
answering the description has been drifted 
on shore—^not a soul on board. But a ray 
of hope remains, as some say the boat with 
our friends, was seen making for Dunbar 
some hours since. Nothing certain is known, 
f propose, therefore, to set off instantly for 
Dunbar.” 

Mrs Sefton had not time to express her 
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concern, before Catherine, who had caught 
Sefton’s voice, hurried to them. 

“ ]My dear Catherine,” said IMrs Sefton, 
” I beseech you to be composed,—all may 
yet be well. Sefton has heard that they 
have put into Dunbar, and he proposes go¬ 
ing off directly to ascertain the truth of 
the report.” 

“ Don’t let us lose a moment—this sus¬ 
pense is intolerable,” replied Catherine. 
“ Nay, do not attempt to dissuade me from 
going with you,” continued she, on obser¬ 
ving they were about to speak. “ I will suf¬ 
fer ten thousand times more by sitting in¬ 
active, and dwelling on images of horror.” 

“ She is right,” said IMrs Sefton, “we will 
both accompany you—Cheer up, dear Cathe¬ 
rine, depend on it, we will meet them all 
returning; but, Han-y, order another pair 
of horses to the carriage, w'hile we tell Sir 
'riiomas where we are going.” 

Oil hearing that it was reported the 
party were probably safe at Dunbar, Sir 
Thomas insisted on accompanying them; 
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but Mrs Scfton and Catherine united in. 
persuading him to remain with Lady Len¬ 
nox, to which he at length consented ; and 
the Seftons and Catherine set off’ as quickly 
as four horses could carry them. ]\Iost dis¬ 
mal was the scene which presented itself on 
their reaching the neighbourhood of Eel- 
haven. The waves, which were running 
mountains high, broke over the sands witli 
a deafening sound,—a dense and heavy 
mist hung over the sea—the wind honied 
with frightful violence, and the rain lashed 
on unceasingly. Not a word was spoken by 
the travellers until they entered Dunbar, 
where they met a crowd of })eo])]c running 
to the beach, and heard the life-boat thun¬ 
dering along the streets. Sefton stopped 
one of the sailors to question him. 

“ There is a boat’s crew in jeopardy, iny 
master 1 and I can’t belay iu)w,'’ replied the 
man, as he hastened to join his compa¬ 
nions. 

Scfton directly ordered the carriage to 
follow the crowd to the beach. The mist 
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had partly cleared away, and a boat was 
distinctly seen, whose perilous situation cre¬ 
ated the keenest apprehension in the spec¬ 
tators. 

1 passed tliat boat not an hour since,” 
said an old fisherman—“ I know her by her 
trim ; it is a pleasure-yacht, and there are 
some ladies on board.” 

This intelligence seemed to excite the 
commiseration of the crowd. 

“ IMy lads!” cried ‘ adventurous Laing, 

” we have often, through Heaven’s assistance, 
saved the drowning mariner—shall we then 


* — " The treacherous sands 

Awhile had staid their progress,—but not long 
I'or all iinpediinciits were swept away 
llelbre adventurous I.aing, the scaniau’s friend! 
The hero of these shores ! How oft, Dunbar, 

T'by sons have seen him, in the darkest hour 
()f danger, snatch the victim from the wave ! 

See “ The. Wreck of the John and Agnes," by J. Miller, 
a beautiful poem, which commemorates a shipwreck upon 
this coast in ISIS, more tragical in its results than that 
ivhich it has been our bumble endeavour to record. 
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allow women to perish—and so near us i — 
Follow me!” 

The call was promptly obeyed—the life¬ 
boat was manned and on the point of being 
launched, when Sefton,after pressing his wifr 
tor an instant to his heart, rushed down to 
the beach and sprung into the boat, which 
directly put out to sea. In horror and despair 
Mrs Sefton threw herself into Catherine’s 
arms, and crying out, “ Let me not sec him 
perish !” hid her face in her bosom. 

But Catherine could not withdraw her 
eyes from the fearful sight. She watched, 
with intense agony, the progress of the 
life-boat, and her heart rose and fell with 
every wave. Suddenly the mist became 
again so dense, that no object was discerni¬ 
ble through it. In vain did Catherine strain 
her sight, the bark which held tliose who 
were most dear to her, was no longer to be 
seen,—that also which contained those gal¬ 
lant men, who had risked their lives at the 
call of humanity, was lost to view. Had 
they all then perished ? This was a question 
which she did not dare to whisper to her 
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heart. In silent agony she remained mo¬ 
tionless, almost insensible, till roused by a 
murmur amongst the crowd. The life-boat 
was seen returning—but alone! The heart 
of Catherine died within her, as she watch¬ 
ed its approach, and felt that a few short 
moments would decide her fate. As soon 
as it touched the strand, Sefton sprung out. 
and hurried to the carriage. 

“ They are safe!” 

“ All ?” asked Catherine. 

“ All,” he answered; and Catherine fell 
back in a deep swoon. 

Sefton quickly entered the carriage, and 
was clasped in the arms of his wife, wlio 
looked on him as one rescued from the 
grave. He kissed off her tears, and assist¬ 
ing her to support Catherine, who conti¬ 
nued insensible, they drove without loss of 
time to the hotel, where they laid her on a 
couch, and were still employed in endea¬ 
vouring to restore her to animation, when 
they were joined by Mrs Lennox, Ellinor, 
and the gentlemen. Mrs Sefton, rejoiced 
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at their escape, embraced Mrs Lennox and 
Ellinor, gave tl)e gentlemen a cordial wel- 
t ome, and then returned to chafe the tem¬ 
ples of Catherine, whose countenance now 
gave signs of life. 

With the most violent emotion, IVil- 
ioughby gazed on her pallid cheek. What 
would he not have given to have had the 
feelings of her heart laid open before him— 
to know if her anguish arose from the fear 
of losing her cousins, or if it was not occa¬ 
sioned by a yet deeper feeling—if so, for 
w hom ?—and Willoughby shuddered as the 
tliought crosced him, that Sir Pelliam was 
perhaps the object of her solicitude. He 
was still immersed in these reflections, when 
the blood began to return to Catherine’s 
cheek; she opened her eyes and looked wild¬ 
ly around. One glance sufficed—^all were 
there—she threw her arms about Ellinor, 
and burst into a flood of tears. Ellinor’s 
better feelings being roused by her miracu¬ 
lous escape from a dreadful death, envy, 
jealousy—all were forgotten, and she re- 
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turned Catherine’s embrace with unaffect¬ 
ed warmth. 

“ Upon my word/' said Mrs Lennox, 
this is really a pretty reception ! It may 
look exceedingly amiable and interesting 
to fall a-crying, but it would be fully as 
agreeable if you would endeavour to get us 
some dry clothes and refreshments.” 

Indeed,” answered JMrs Sefton, we 
have neglected this too long; do you and 
Miss Ijcnnox follow me, and we shall try 
and get some comfortable apparel; and, 
Sefton, go you meanwhile and order fresh 
horses to the carriage, for the sooner we get 
the ladies home the better, both on their 
own account, and to relieve the anxiety of 
Sir Thomas and Lady Lennox.” 

“ i shall make them harness iustantlv,” 
rc])lied Sefton; “and shall also order a post- 
chaise for the gentlemen.” 

While these arrangements were making, 
the gentlemen sought out their gallant pre¬ 
server ; and, having expressed their deep 
gratitude for his unparalleled exertions, 
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they left with him a munificent sum to be 
distributed among his brave companions : 
then returning to the hotel, where they 
found everything ready for their departure, 
and the ladies already gone, they entered 
the carriage and quickly followed them. 

On the arrival of the ladies in Hope 
Street, Lady Lennox hurried out to meet 
them, embraced them all, and laughed 
and cried alternately; while Sir Thomas, 
although “ unused to the melting mood," 
with difficulty refrained from following 
her example. He complained of a tight¬ 
ness in his throat, and said a mist swam 
before his cyc.c. These finer feelings 
were soon, however, put to flight by the 
conduct of Mrs Lennox, who, scarcely 
deigning to notice the congratulations of 
Sir Thomas and his lady, brushed past 
them, and hurried to her apartment, where 
the whole household were quickly in requi¬ 
sition to supply her numerous wants, Mar¬ 
tha’s patience was completely exhausted by 
incessant demands for sack-whey, posset. 
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gruel, &:c.; and at last having insisted on a 
special messenger being dispatched to Edin¬ 
burgh for two physicians, she established 
herself in bed in due form. The gentle¬ 
men now arrived, Charles and Sefton alight¬ 
ed, Willoughby and Spencer drove on to 
the Barracks, and Sir Pelham, after inqui¬ 
ring particularly for the ladies, proceeded to 
the Baths to change his wet habiliments. 

As INIrs Sefton was quite miserable on 
tinding that Sefton’s clothes were complete¬ 
ly drenched, she also quickly took leave of 
her friends, and hastened away to Dudding- 
stone. 

jMrs Lennox having lavished so much 
care ou herself, there was little occasion for 
the attention of others; and Catherine, 
though still very much agitated by the re- 
"cent shock, bestowed not a thought on her¬ 
self, but directed all her attentions to El- 
linor, whom she hurried to bed, and having 
used all due precautions, in a few days 
the ladies were pronounced convalescent. 
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CHAFI KK IX. 

Her. 1 i'rown upon him, yet he love^ nie still. 

UliiUiinivitr Xi^hl's Dn':'!: 

C'ATiiF.inNF.'.s kindness to Ellinor, du¬ 
ring tlie iiuii.itpositioji caused by the late 
alarm, softene d for a time her iinlViendly 
feelings towa'-ds her; but no sooner was 
she rclcasc-d from a sick bed, than till her 
jealousy and envy revived. That Sir I’el- 
ham was deejily attached to Catherine, wa.s 
evident to tljc most casual observer—that 
she had gained the heart of Willoughby 
also, was equally indisputable. All this was 
((uite incomprehensible to Ellinor, who, con¬ 
scious that she had always eclipsed her cou¬ 
sin in the ball-room, could not understand 
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hon Catherine liad become lady of the as¬ 
cendant,—not recollecting that Catherine 
was now seen in that place where her vir¬ 
tues and charms shone resplendent—her 
liomc. 

Itrcquired all Catherine’s patience to ena¬ 
ble her to bear her unpleasant situation. Her 
comfort was totally destroyed. If she went 
to Duddingstonc, it was to meet Willough¬ 
by—if she remained at home, it was to see 
Sir Pelham. A consciousness of her feel¬ 
ings towards ^\'iIloughby, and her dread of 
their being observed, caused her to avoid 
his society; and when forced to meet him, 
im])arted to licr manner a degree of coldness 
and restraint which deeply wounded him. 
..\ware of Sir Pelham's attachment, and 
wishing to spare him the pain, she endea¬ 
voured gently, but firmly, to repel his at¬ 
tention ; but he, too much in love to be 
easily repulsed, lost no opportunity of show¬ 
ing openly his hopes and wishes. 

The agitation of Catherine on the late 
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occasion, furnished Captain and Mrs Sefton 
with a never-ending subject for conversa¬ 
tion. That she was deeply attached, the 
violence of her emotions and the agony de¬ 
picted on her countenance on learning the 
danger to which the party w'as exposed, 
gave abundant proof; but while Sefton de¬ 
clared Willoughby to be the favoured mor¬ 
tal, Mrs Sefton’s fears led her to apprehend 
that Sir Pelham would carry ofl‘ the prize : 
and as soon as the ladies were restored to 
health, she determined to make an effort to 
withdraw her friend from the sphere of Sir 
J\'lham’s attractions. 

“ Harry,'’ said Mrs Sefton one day, ‘‘ I 
am going this very moment to Hope Street, 
and I am determined to bring Catherine 
back with me. I shall not feel easy till I 
get her away from Sir Pelham. If she 
consents to accompany me home, remem¬ 
ber you arc to ride on to the Barracks and 
bring Willoughby over with you.” 

“ Do you intend to tell Catherine that 
w e propose asking W^illoughby ?’" 
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“ By no means ; she is to know nothing 
about it till she meets him here. I hope I 
shall find her alone, for I cannot endure ei¬ 
ther Mrs Lennox or Ellinor.” 

According to JMrs Scfton’s wish, she 
ibund Catherine at home and alone. 

“ My dear Catherine,” said Mrs Sefton, 
“ you can't think how delighted I am to 
find you solus.” 

“ My friends arc much obliged to you,” 
replied Catherine, smiling. 

“ Oh !” answered Mrs Sefton, “ I dare¬ 
say your friends arc very good sort of peo¬ 
ple, but I am not in the humour for them 
at present; in short, I want to have a lit¬ 
tle private confabulation with you.” 

“ Then I fancy I need not inform Lady 
Jjennox you arc here; indeed I believe* 
■ she is particularly engaged.” 

“ So much the better ; but now for my 
request—and please to recollect, I shall be 
mortally oftended if you refuse me.” 

“ If the affair rests with me, you can 
scarcely doubt how it will go.” 
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“ then, to let you into a secret. 

Marry and I are beginning to tire sadly of 
each other’s company, and you must posi¬ 
tively go back with us to assist us to put 
the blues to the rout; really, considering, 
we have come so far on purpose to see you, 

I think you have used us but shabbily in 
being so little with us. Now, Catherine,” 
she eontiiiucd, on observing her thoughtfid 
look, “ I sec you are ])reparing some ex- 
euGe. but I am quite determined to accept 
of none.” 

“ So far,” answered Catherine, “ from 
prejairino: an excuse for refusing your re¬ 
quest, 1 am nu'ditating how to manage to 
acci'nijn’iiy you. \’fc have a party this 
evening, whicii,” .she ailded with a blush. 

*• I wovild give tiic world to e.scape; but 1 
must Hr;-', obtain the consent of Lady Len¬ 
nox.” 

.iVway llew Catherine, and in a short time 
returned, to announce that she had received 
her ladyship’s permission for her to accom¬ 
pany her friend. 
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Well, dear Catherine, do go and order 
your baggage to be packed, and be sure to 
put up a large supjdy of drapery, for I shall 
not part with you for an age.” 

“ Amuse yourself with a book, then, till 
I return,” said Catherine, giving ]Mrs Sef- 
ton the first volume which came in her 
way, and which happened to be the Plea¬ 
sures of IMcmory, with-Sir Pelham’s name 
at full length on tlic first leaf. 

“ AVon’t you cater for me also ?” asked 
Sefton. 

“ Oh, I don't know your taste—please 
yourself. Eut, hllkn, I am quite at a loss 
what to do about Clara. I am afraid that 
if 1 leave her behind, she w ill cry herself ill 
again ; and yet I cannot think of troubling 
^ou with her.” 

“ If you talk again of Clara and trouble, 
replied Mrs Sefton, *• I shall be seriously 
angry with you. You know, or ought to 
know, that any favourite of yours will al¬ 
ways be welcome to me; besides, I like the 
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child ; so don’t waste any more words, hut 
go and make your arrangements.” 

“ Since you are so kind,” answered Ca¬ 
therine, “ I shall order her things to be put 
up; but I won’t tell her of the pleasui'e 
which is in store for her, till I have obtain¬ 
ed leave from JNIrs Lennox to take her with 
us; not that I suppose she will object to 
the plan, but we must pay her the compli¬ 
ment of asking her consent. I hope INIrs 
Ivcnnox won’t be long of coming in from 
her walk, as I know you don’t like to be 
kept waiting.” 

“ Oh, I am not at all restless to-day,” 
replied Mrs Sefton; “ besides, I mean to 
wait here till Sefton pays a short visit in 
the neighbourhood; so march off to your 
packing.—And Harry,” she continued, as 
soon as Catherine had left them, “ go away 
directly to the Barracks, and be sure to en¬ 
gage Willoughby to come to us to-day. 
I should like to know who are to be here 
this evening; if Sir Pelham is to be one oi' 
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the party, her wish to avoid it bodes no good 
to him. I must try to get Catherine to sa¬ 
tisfy my curiosity.” 

Sefton had not been gone long when 
Charles made his appearance. “ How do 
you do, Mrs Sefton ?” he exclaimed. “ This 
is an unexpected pleasure. But how comes 
it that you arc alone ? does Catherine know 
that you arc here ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs Sefton ; “ and she 
has just left me for a few minutes, to pre¬ 
pare for accompanying me back to Dud- 
dingstone.” 

“ Impossible !” replied Charles, in much 
surprise. “ We arc to have some friends 
with us this evening, which she must have 
forgot when she promised to go with you.' 

“ No, she mentioned it to me ; but she 
seemed rather to wish to avoid joining your 
gay circle.” 

“ Some people will be terribly disappoint¬ 
ed by her absence,” said Charles; “ but here 
she comes. What do you mean, Catherine, 
by running away from your admirers in this 
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manner ? I don't know how Sir Pelham is 
to bear your absence, not to mention others.” 

“ I dare say lie will survive the shock,” 
replied Catherine, trying to look uncon- 
cenicd ; but I am very glad you have 
come in, for Mrs Seftou has been so kind 
as to ask Clara to accompany me, and I 
could not venture to take her without ha¬ 
ving Mrs Lennox’s permission; nowperhaps 
yours will be sufficient, as I sec my friend 
Kllen is impatient to be off.” 

“ You do me great injustice; I flatter 
myself my jiatience is inexhaustible; be¬ 
sides, I am 'juite engrossed with the Plea¬ 
sures of Memory. I see the volume belongs 
to Sir Pelham.” 

“ I sujipose,” said Charles, laughing, 
“ that tlie next work he purchases will be the 
P/aa.suK’s of 11 ope r 

“ You have not told me if Ckara is to go 
with me,” said Catherine, anxioixs to turn 
the conversation. 

“ Oh, take her by all means ; she is quite 
unmanageable without you, and mopes her- 
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self to death whenever you leave her. But I 
fear,” he continued, addressing Mr Sefton, 
“ you will find her a very troublesome in¬ 
mate ?” 

“ Oh, not at all; I am very fond of her. 
She will amuse us with her prattle.” 

“ Be sure, Charles,” said Catherine, “ to 
tell Mrs I^cnnox wc had your permission 
to take Clara with us.” 

“ Yes, yes,” he replied, “ I will tell her 
all about it.” 

Sefton soon after returned, and Cathe¬ 
rine’s preparations being completed, the par¬ 
ty set olf for Duddingstonc, accompanied by 
Clara, who was in an ecstasy of delight at 
leaving cross mamma and ill-natured aunt 
Ellinor. As Mrs Sefton could not question 
her husband before Catherine on the suc¬ 
cess of his mission, she was forced to restrain 
her curiosity till they reached home, when 
she seized the first opportunity to interro¬ 
gate her lord and master. 

“ Well, Harry, is >\'illoughby coming? 
I am dying to know.” 
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“ He canuot come to-day, and it is even 
doubtful if he will visit us to-morrow. He 
would not promise.” 

“ Does he know that Catherine is here ?'' 

“ Yes, but it seemed to have no effect.” 

“ This is very extraordinary. I am sure 
there must be some misunderstanding ; but 
do you know 1 am not half so much afraid 
of Sir Pelham now, for although he is to 
be at the Lennoxes’ to-night, Catherine con¬ 
sented at once to come to us, and even 
seemed glad to get away, which is all in 
Willoughby’s favoui'.” 

“ But ^Villoughhy is to be there also.” 

“ Impossible ! you must be mistaken.” 

“ Xot at all. He told me so expressly, 
and he did seem a good deal surprised when 
I mentioned that Catherine was with us, 
and made me repeat it twice over.” 

“ This is a most puzzling affair. I can¬ 
not settle it at all to my satisfaction. Tlic 
deuce take me if I can tell which she pre- 
I’crs. Can't you help me, man ?” 

“ I have told you fifty times alrcadv that 
AVilloughby is the conquering hero.” 
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“ I hope sincerely you are right, but I 
must try and extract the truth from Ca¬ 
therine. I am sure if I was not married, 
slie would not be so reserved with me, but 
she has taken some nonsensical freak into 
her head, that wives tell everything to their 
husbands.” 

“ It’s but fair, I think,” replied Sefton 
laughingly, “ when husbands tell everything 
to their wives.—But let us now join our 
friend.” And arm in arm this happy couple 
entered the drawing-room, where we shall 
I’or the present leav'c them. 

Wlicn !Mrs Lennox and Ellinor return¬ 
ed from their walk, they were surprised to 
hear of Catherine’s visit to the Seftons, with 
which they were also much delighted, as they 
felt her dignified propriety of conduct a ta- 
ft’t reproof to their levity and want of self- 
respect. 

As Charles totally forgot his promise to 
tell his wife that he had given Catherine 
leave to take Clara with her, that lady, on 
hearing of her abduction, flew into a violent 
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rage, and complained loudly of the crime 
Catherine had committed, in carrying cC 
lier child without her august permissiou- 

“ Upon my word,” said she to Ellinor, 
who liappened to be her only auditor, “ this 
is a piece of the coolest impertinence I ever 
knew. To complete her insolence, she hail 
better run off with ray husband too. If it 
were not so late, and that I must have 
Jenkinson to dress my hair this evening, 1 
would send her this moment to bring the 
brat home again ; indeed, I have half a 
mind to send her yet.” 

“ Indeed,” rejdied Ellinor, terrified at 
tlie thouglits of losing Jenkinson’s assist¬ 
ance, “ you had better let her stay where 
she is; if you brought her Iiome, you would 
very probably have to send her back again, 
for she is never hajt})y but when at Cathe¬ 
rine’s elbow.” 

“ I wonder,” retorted Mrs Ticnnox, “ how 
these mighty wel!-beliaved })eople the Sef- 
tons can approve of such conduct; but, as 
you say, I may just as well let Clara re- 

i.i 
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main, for she would only make a riot here, 
and perhaps give one a headachand this 
consideration settled the matter. 

When the party assembled in the even¬ 
ing, Willoughby, to the surprise of Charles, 
who had long suspected his attachment, 
made no inquiry for Catherine; but Sir 
Pelham, after watching the door for half- 
an-hour, turned to Ellinor and said, “ Pray 
where is Miss Dundas ? I hope indisposi¬ 
tion is not the cause of her absence.” 

“ She is perfectly well,” replied Ellinor, 
piqued by his inquiries, “ but she chose to 
go to Duddingstone to-day.” 

Sir Pelham could with difficulty conceal 
his mortification at this intelligence; but 
hoping to hear that something particular 
had occurred to carry her to Duddingstone, 
he replied, “ Perhaps Mrs Sefton is un¬ 
well, and made a point of Miss Dundas 
going to her ?” 

“ That can scarcely be the case,” an¬ 
swered Ellinor, “ for Mrs Sefton was here 
to-day—Indeed,” she added, with the view 

VOL. HI. G 
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of piquing Sir Pelham’s pride, “ I rather 
think it was Catherine’s own proposal to go 
with her,—^whicli, I must say, is somewhat 
extraordinarj", considering she knew our 
friends were to be with us: it is paying 
them a poor compliment; but she is whim¬ 
sical, and does just as she pleases.” 

During this conversation. Lady Lennox 
was bemoaning to Willoughby the absence 
of Catherine. 

“ Really,” said lier ladyship, “ I was 
very unwilling to allow her to leave us to¬ 
day, and did all I could to prevail on her 
to postpone her visit till to-morrow ; but 
she seemed so bent on going back with 
IVIrs Sefton, I could not resolve to disap¬ 
point her. She is in general so persuada¬ 
ble, and ready to give up her wishes to 
oblige others, that I am sure there must 
be some very particular cause for her anxi¬ 
ety to go to Duddingstonc; but she is 
so good and amiable, I can deny her no¬ 
thing.” 

Lady Lennox was now called away to 
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H^ay chess with Sir Thomas, and Willough¬ 
by was joined by Charles, who, sorry for his 
dejection, and certain that it proceeded 
from some misunderstanding with Cathe¬ 
rine, resolved to find out the cause of their 
estrangement, and, if possible, to effect a 
reconciliation. 

“ We have all been scolding that runa¬ 
way Catherine for deserting us in this un¬ 
handsome manner. Nothing goes on well 
without her; we can’t get any music worth 
listening to ; and Sir Pelham says he can 
play the flute with no one but her. You 
and I, Willoughby, must go over to Dud- 
dingstone to-morrow, and try to bring her 
back with us.” 

“ If,” said Willoughby, in a tone of 
.mortification, “ Sir Pelham Talmash’s com¬ 
pany has failed to detain Miss Dundas at 
home, it would be presumption in us to 
hope for better success.” 

" Jealous, by Jove !” thought Charles; 
" I know the symptoms too well to be de¬ 
ceived.” 
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“ Do you believe, then, that Sir Pelham 
has such influence over my cousin ?” 

“ Every one who has the smallest parti¬ 
cle of observation must think so,” replied 
Willoughby, with a bitter smile. 

“ How comes it, then, that she left us to¬ 
day ? She knew he was to be here.” 

“ You must ask JNIiss Dundas that 
question. But you know, my friend, ladies 
in love arc sometimes a little whimsical.” 

“ If Catherine is in love,” replied Charles, 
“ it is certainly not with Sir Pelham; on 
tlie contrary, I think she regards him with 
the most perfect indifference.” 

“ Impossible !” exclaimed Willoughby, 
wishing, yet fearing, to believe him; “ I am 
quite convinced of their mutual attach¬ 
ment.” 

Here, to the great chagrin of Willough¬ 
by, this conversation, so interesting to his 
feelings, was interrupted by a song from 
Ellinor, who, in high spirits at the absence 
of her rival, directed all her smiles and 
witcheries against the heart of Sir Pel- 
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ham—but in vain ; for Catherine—the 
modest, unobtrusive Catherine—was too 
firmly seated there to be supplanted by her 
selfish and unamiablc cousin. 

While Ellinor was putting all these en¬ 
gines in action against the affections of Sir 
Pelham, Spencer secretly watched the game 
she was playing; and as each paltry ma¬ 
noeuvre to entrap the Baronet unfolded it¬ 
self to his observation, he more than ever 
deplored that want of resolution and forti¬ 
tude, which prevented him from casting her 
for ever from his heart. 

Engrossed as so many of the party were 
in painful reflections, it may easily be sup¬ 
posed that the conversation was spiritless 
and constrained; and Charles, observing 
various symptoms of weariness, ordered in 
supper; soon after which the company de¬ 
parted to their several abodes—some to 
sleep, and some, perchance, to dream. 
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CHAPTER X. 


I have a little inSrnuty in tny disposition, that where 
I fondly love, or highly esteem, I cannot bear reproach. 

Boeks. 


Beware of tattlers, keep yonr ear 
Close stopp'd against the tales they bear. 

Fruits of their own invention ; 
The separation of chief friends. 

Is what their kindness most intends. 

Their sport is your dissension. 

CowriR. 


In a few days after this. Sir Pelham 
once more made his appearance at the 
Ijcnnoxes’, to beg that the ladies would as¬ 
sist him in choosing a pleasant residence 
for his sister, who was now on her way to 
Scotland, accompanied by some friends, who, 
having resolved to visit the Highlands, 
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agreed to escort Miss Talmash down to 
our northern capital. 

Ellinor, all smiles and gaiety, consented 
to his request; but Sir Pelham, secretly 
disappointed on finding Catherine still ab¬ 
sent, and desirous of consulting her opinion 
on the point, endeavoured to postpone their 
movements. In this, however, he was over¬ 
ruled by Mrs Lennox and Ellinor; and 
each of the ladies taking an arm, they led 
captive the Baronet. 

“ Pray, Miss Lennox,” said Sir Pelham, 
as they walked along the sands, “ who is 
that very handsome young man who is look¬ 
ing at you so earnestly ?” 

“ Where ? ” exclaimed Ellinor; and 
glancing around, her eyes encountered the 
fixed gaze of a pair of dark, devil-may-care¬ 
like orbs, and in their possessor she recog¬ 
nised the stranger whom she and Catherine 
had met iu the ever-memorable stage-coach. 
A little embarrassed at the recollection of 
the adventure, she quickly withdrew her 
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eyes, and replied, “ I have seen the gentle¬ 
man before.” 

There was something in her manner 
which awakened the curiosity of Sir Pel¬ 
ham, and he replied, “ It is pretty evident 
that he has seen you before. Poor fellow! 
he seems quite dejected at your coldness; 
he is a very fine-looking young man—how 
have you managed to steel your heart 
against him ?” 

“ Oh,” replied Ellinor, anxious to re¬ 
move his suspicions, “ he is no admirer of 
mine, I assure you ; perhaps my grave cou¬ 
sin could give you some account of him. 
She has become very fond of walking into 
the country of late. But it is not fair to tell 
tales out of school; so not another w'ord on 
the subject.” 

This startling speech opened a new source 
of anxiety and apprehension to Sir Pelham, 
who, occupied by alarming apprehensions, 
heard not one word in ten that his fair com¬ 
panions addressed to him. He now began 
to fear that Catherine’s coldness to him was 
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occasioned by an attachment to another; 
•yet how could this be ? He was constantly 
at the Lennoxes’, yet had never seen, or even 
heard of this rival. It was evident, therefore, 
that the family did not approve of his preten¬ 
sions ; Ellinor had not acknowledged him, 
though it was plain that he was not un¬ 
known to her. ^^''as Catherine, then, en¬ 
tangled in a hopeless or clandestine attach¬ 
ment ? This indeed would but too well ac¬ 
count for her avoidance of his attentions, her 
pensive air, her solitary walks; and Sir Pel¬ 
ham sighed deeply. But Hope came again 
to his aid, and whispered, that although 
this handsome youth might love Catherine, 
it did not follow that his passion was re¬ 
turned ; and as he reflected on the upright¬ 
ness and openness of Catherine’s character, 
he became more and more convinced that 
she was incapable of carrying on a system of 
deliberate treachery and deceit; and, con¬ 
soled by this belief, he recalled his wander¬ 
ing thoughts, and passed to the order of 
the day. 
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The search for a habitation that wonld 
please both Mrs Lennox and EUinor, seem¬ 
ed likely to be as fruitless as Diogenes’s at¬ 
tempts to find an honest man. Some were 
too large, some too small; one suited as to 
accommodation, but was relinquished on ac¬ 
count of the glaring enormity of the west¬ 
ern sun ; another was declared uninhabit¬ 
able from being exposed to the east wind- 
dear Amy would be frozen to death. A com¬ 
fortable mansion was next disdained on ac¬ 
count of a shabby drawing-room carpet, an¬ 
other for want of a proper wardrobe for Miss 
Talmash’s elegant dresses ; a vulgar chest 
of drawers would never do. Sir Pelham, 
however, thought otherwise; and, finding the 
house very commodious, prettily furnished, 
and, above all, not far from Hope Street, he 
engaged it for a couple of months ; and, pa¬ 
cifying the ladies with a promise of getting 
a proper wardrobe down from Edinburgh, 
he saw them home, and bidding them fare¬ 
well, returned to his quarter-deck walk on 
the grass plat, there to muse on the perfec- 
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tions of Catherine, and to please himself 
with the hope that his sister would be the 
means of procuring him frequent opportu¬ 
nities of pressing his suit with the woman 
he adored. 

The gentleman who had unconsciously 
imparted so much uneasiness to the mind 
of Sir Pelham, was certainly in love, but 
Catherine was guiltless of having raised the 
flame. Our new friend was a Gordon by 
birth, a sailor by profession, and by nature 
as gay, rash, and frank a youth as ever trod 
a deck. Beloved for his joyous temper, ad¬ 
mired for his bold and daring spirit, no party, 
for either frolic or fighting, was thought 
complete without him. The only son of his 
father, a gentleman of considerable property 
in a northern county, for the first ten years 
of his life he had never known what it was 
to have a wish ungratified. At that period, 
however, he lost his mother ; and his father 
marrying soon after, and his whole affection 
being engrossed by new ties, the before idol- 
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ized boy found his halcyon days were over. 
It does not necessarily follow, that filling 
the place of a stepmother will make a wo¬ 
man’s heart bad, and her disposition cruel; 
but if they are naturally so, this situation 
will certainly draw them forth, and poor 
little Ned Gordon was doomed to experience 
the truth of the remark. His.pretty pony 
was sold, his rabbits were ousted, and his 
dove-cot was demolished. His merry pranks 
were now designated mischievous tricks; 
and having been one day severely and un¬ 
justly punislied for an innocent frolic, the 
boy, glowing with indignation, resolved to 
leave his home ; and tying up a few clothes 
in a package, which he swung at the end of 
his stick, he fearlessly threw himself on the 
world, and commenced his career by enter¬ 
ing on board a ship which was about to sail 
from a neighbouring port. 

By the kind interference of Mr Barton, 
who was brother to Edward’s lamented mo¬ 
ther, Mr Gordon was prevailed on to exert 
himself to promote his son’s success in the 
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profession he had chosen. He was accord¬ 
ingly quickly rated midshipman ; and after 
serving the usual time, he received promo¬ 
tion, and signalized himself so much in a 
profession for which he was admirably adapt¬ 
ed, that at the period of which we now 
speak, he was second lieutenant of a frigate 
lately returned from a cruize, and now lying 
at Spithead ; and having obtained leave of 
absence, he, after paying a short visit to his 

father, hurried to P-, ostensibly to pay 

his duty to his uncle, but in reality drawn 
thither by the strong cords of love. 

During one of his visits to P-, his 

youthful fancy was caught by the merry 
face of Charlotte Osborne, the only daugh¬ 
ter of the veteran Colonel Osborne, who, 
having retired from active service, had re¬ 
sided some years in P-. 

Among the many candidates for the fa¬ 
vour of Miss Osborne, there were two only 
who had any chance of success. Reason, in 
the shape of Colonel Osborne, urged her to 
choose her cousin Mr Russell, who possess- 
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ed a fair character, and a yet fairer estate. 
Love, in the guise of Ned Gordon, urged 
his suit with boldness and intrepidity, and 
frankly told her she would be much happier 
with him than with her more quiet cousin, 
—and this assertion her heart could not 
contradict. Warmly attached, neither fa¬ 
ther nor daughter could resolve to thwart 
each other, and this most momentous af¬ 
fair was left to be decided by time and cir¬ 
cumstances. Charlotte, however, certain 
that JNIr Gordon would, in the disposal of 
his fortune, do ample justice to his eldest 
son, and so remove her father’s objections to 
their union, could not prevail on herself to 
hide from her lover the interest he had 
gained in her affections; and she soothed 
his jealous fears, by declaring her perfect 
indifference for cousin Henry. Conscious, 
however, as Edward was, that this dreaded 
cousin had many things to recommend him 
which he did not possess, our young lover, 
rash and impetuous in all his feelings, often 
gave way to fits of jealousy—which his fair 
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mistress as frequently resented, as implying 
distrust of that faith which she had vowed 
to hold inviolable. Another reason with¬ 
held Charlotte from vexing her father at 
this period, which was, that he had just suf¬ 
fered a severe disappointment in his only 
son, who had made a foolish love-match, in 
defiance of the prohibition of his father, for 
which offence he was forbid the house; and 
although Charlotte used all her influence 
to prevail on him to forgive and receive the 
youthful couple, the exasperated father re¬ 
mained immovable. Charlotte, however, 
did not despair of effecting a reconciliation; 
and, from time to time, her brother came 
by stealth to sec her, and learn what pro¬ 
gress she had made in her work of love. As 
Charlotte did not wish to involve Edward 
in the sin of countenancing the rebellious 
son, which would have exposed him to her 
father’s displeasure, she always contrived to 
secure his absence when she expected to 
have an interview with her brother; and, 
in pursuance of this scheme, she, on this 
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day, sent him from her on some plausible 
pretence; and he, not knowing what to do 
with himself, had sauntered down to the 
sands, wlicre he encountered his quondam 
fellow-traveller, and conjured up in the heart 
of Sir Pelham “ Hydras, gorgons, and chi¬ 
meras dire.” 

Charlotte was still in deep discourse with 
her brother, when, happening to raise her 
eyes to the window, she observed !Mrs 
Smellarat just entering the gate. Run, 
Philip, make your escape into the next 
room, there comes Mrs Smellarat—it would 
be utter ruin to us all if my father were to 
learn that you were here.” 

“ I am afraid,” replied he, “ it is too late. 
I think she must have seen me at the win¬ 
dow.” 

“ She may not know it is you—run, I 
beseech you.” 

And Mrs Smellarat entered the lobby, 
just as the skirt of Philip’s coat disappear¬ 
ed at an opposite door. 
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“ How do you do, my dear Miss Os¬ 
borne ? I hope Colonel Osborne is well ?” 

“ Quite well, madam,” replied Char¬ 
lotte. 

“ Is he at home to-day ?” 

“ No ; he went to Edinburgh early this 
morning, and has not returned yet.” 

“ Indeed ! well, how' peoiile may be mis¬ 
taken ; I’m sure I thought I saw a gentle¬ 
man standing near the window as I came 
in, and I fancied he had a great resemblance 
to Colonel Osborne.” 

“ As you so justly remark, people are 
very often deceived in this world.” 

Piqued at being so foiled, Mrs Smella- 
rat, who knew perfcetly w’ell the attachment 
which subsisted between Charlotte and Ed¬ 
ward Gordon, determined to have her re¬ 
venge. 

“ Have you seen Mr Edward Gordon 
lately ? I think you are acquainted with 
him ?” 

“ Yes, very lately.” 

“ I really pity my worthy friend. Mrs 
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Barton, in having her quiet and orderly fa¬ 
mily disturbed by such an inmate.” 

" I never before heard that Mrs Barton’s 
family was either quiet or orderly; but even 
if it w'ere, I don’t see how Mr Gordon’s pre¬ 
sence can be any annoyance.” 

“ All! my dear Miss Osborne, I see you 
know very little about him. Mrs Barton 
told me in confidence, that ever since he 
came there, the house has been turned up¬ 
side down. ‘ Mrs Smcllarat,’ says she to 
me, ‘ it’s not to be told the plagues that 
laddie brings on me. When we were by our¬ 
selves, Mr Barton, honest man, slipped away 
to his bed by eight o’clock ; but now',—what 
between playing piquet with Neddy, as he 
calls him, and cracking about shipwrecks 
and Jack-tars,—I can never get him to his 
bed till ten or eleven o’clock at night; and 
you, Mrs Smellarat,’ said she, ‘ that know' 
I never hear a word out of his mouth for 
months thegithcr, may guess how confound¬ 
ed I was to hear him lilting away at—“ On 
board of the Arethusa,” and beating time 
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with his crutch to the skirling of that lad¬ 
die’s flute.’ ” 

“ Really, madam,” replied Charlotte, “ I 
cannot sympathize with Mrs Barton’s com¬ 
plaints ; on the contrary, I think Mr Gor¬ 
don employs his time in a most praiseworthy 
manner, when he devotes it to amusing his 
uncle, to whose kindness he is so much in¬ 
debted.” 

“As you very sensibly observe, he does 
owe a great deal to Mr Barton, who, I am 
told, had much difficulty in preventing his 
father from disinheriting him. Some sad 
story, I believe; one may be sure, when they 
hear of boys being packed off to sea, that it 
is all over •with them on shore. I say no¬ 
thing, however; the affair is none of mine; 
and since Mr Barton has been so imprudent 
as to allow him to have a haunt about the 
house, he must just make the best of it.” 

“ I believe,” retorted Charlotte, indignant 
at these aspersions on her lover, “ if the truth 
were known, it would be found- 

“ I am quite of your opinion, that, if the 
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truth were known, it would be found that 
Mr Barton had done a very imprudent 
thing in domesticating this young man in 
his family, and Nancy grown up too. But 
this is not all,—INIrs Barton told me her¬ 
self, that when she returned home the other 
day from paying a few visits, she liappened 
to go into the kitchen, and there she found 
two sailors, sitting at a table set out with 
cold beef, and bread and cheese, and Mr 
Edward cutting slices as thick as a divot 
from the good round of beef; and when she 
went up stairs to learn the meaning of this 
wastery, she found Mr Barton rummaging 
in the press for ale and whisky; and when 
he saw Mrs Barton looking very ill pleased, 
he tried toexcusetheextravagance, by saying, 
that one of the men had saved Edward’s life 
when he was wrecked in the Mediterranean, 
and the other (whom Mrs Barton said they 
called a lolly boy, tliough she declared he could 
not be less than fifty) had nursed him during 
a violent fever, and that they both had walk¬ 
ed t^e whole way from Hull on purpose to 
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see him. I understand that Mr Edward 
divided his purse between them, so I sup¬ 
pose he will sorn on ray poor friends the 
Bartons till his pay-day comes round again.’’ 

“ Allow me,” said Charlotte, with high 
displeasure in every look and tone, “ to tell 
you-” 

“ That he is a great flirt,” interrupted 
Mrs Smellarat; “ I fancy there is little 
doubt of that fact; they say he has carried 
matters pretty far with several ladies—I 
left him just now on the sands in full chase 
of a very pretty girl who was walking there. 
Perhaps you have seen Miss Lennox—I 
am sure he would have spoken to her had 
she not been attended by one of her nume¬ 
rous admirers.” 

Charlotte having discovered the malice 
which dictated these remarks, determined 
not to give her tormentor the triumph of 
knowing she had inflicted pain. Assuming 
therefore an air of unconcern, she replied 
carelessly, that she did not wonder at his 
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admiration of Miss Lennox, who was cer¬ 
tainly a very lovely woman. 

“ Pray, how is your cousin Mr Russell ? 
have you seen him lately ?” 

“ He is perfectly well, and I hope will 
soon be in Edinburgh.” 

“ Perhaps he is there already.” 

“ Perhaps he is.” 

“ Maybe a little nearer,” retorted Mrs 
Smellarat, looking significantly at Philip’s 
hat, which her prying eyes had discovered 
under the sofa, when, seeing by Charlotte’s 
glowing cheeks and eyes sparkling with in¬ 
dignation, that her patience and forbearance 
were exhausted, she gently tapped her shoul¬ 
der and saying—“ Young ladies will have 
their secrets, but you may depend on my 
silence,” she hastily departed, leaving Char¬ 
lotte undecided whether to laugh or cry at 
the impertinence and malice of her unwel¬ 
come visitor. 

As soon as the Busy-Body was gone, 
Charlotte called her brother from his place 
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of concealment, and they resumed their in¬ 
teresting conference, in the midst of which, 
Philip, with the restlessness incident to men, 
approached the window and stood there for 
a considerable time, before he discovered the 
eyes of Mrs Smellarat were fixed upon him, 
and that she was watching him from an op¬ 
posite house. His exclamation brought 
Charlotte to the window, who was equally 
diverted and provoked to see Mrs Smella- 
rat’s broad nose bruised against the glass. 
Charlotte looked steadfastly at her for a 
moment, and then dropping the Venetian 
blinds in the very face of this female Mar¬ 
plot, she proceeded to expedite the departure 
of her brotlier, who emerging from the back 
door, took his way through the Mews Lane, 
unseen even by the sharp eyes of Mrs Smell¬ 
arat. 

No sooner had this lady made good her 
entrance into the opposite house, than she 
took up a position close to the window, and 
secretly determined not to leave her station 
till she had ascertained to whom that hat 
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belonged which she had seen crammed be¬ 
low the couch. 

“ There he is,” she exclaimed, when Phi¬ 
lip so inadvertently showed himself at the 
window ; “ I was sure I was right—pretty 
doinffs these in her father’s absence.” 

O 

“ What ! Mrs Smellarat, speaking to 
yourself!” said the lady of the house, who 
now entered to her visitor. 

“ What I have seen would make anybody 
speak, Mrs Ramey.” 

“ What is the matter ?” asked Mrs Ra¬ 
mey, in some surprise. 

“ I.,et me ask you,” replied Mrs Smella¬ 
rat, “ if you saw a young gentleman at Co¬ 
lonel Osborne’s any time to-day ?” 

“ I eertainly did, and I presume you saw 
him also, for he must have been in the house 
when you went in.” 

“ ’Tis just as I thought; upon my word, 
this is too bad.” 

“ Why !” said Mrs Ramey, smiling, “ I 
must confess I do not see any great harm in 
a young gentleman calling on a young lady. 
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At all events, my dear madam, neither you 
nor I are interested in the affair.” 

“ You are very much mistaken—I am 
very deeply interested in the matter; and I 
shall tell you all about it. You must know 
that my young friend Mr Edward Gordon 
is attached to Miss Osborne, who has given 
him abundance of encouragement; but, as 
some uncertainty hangs over his prospects, 
the lady seems to think it as well to have 
two strings to her bow, and makes no scruple 
to receive the attentions of her cousin Mr 
Russell, though she has repeatedly told Mr 
Edward Gordon that she had given him up. 
Now, this is not acting fairly by my young 
friend, and knowing my intimacy with the 
Bartons, she might be afraid her double¬ 
dealing woidd reach his ears, which I pre¬ 
sume was the reason why she spirited away 
Mr Russell before I came in.” 

“ You did not see him then ?” 

“ No no, she was too cunning for that— 
I saw nothing but a smart-looking hat and 
the skirt of a coat.” 

VOL. III. H 
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“ It may possibly have been her brother.” 

“ That is out of the question-^she might 
as well jump into the fire as disobey Colonel 
Osborne; he is a perfect martinet; and be¬ 
sides this, there could be no reason for con¬ 
cealing her brother’s visit from me—all the 
world knows my prudence. No, no; depend 
on it, it was Mr Russell, and she was afraid 
I might think it my duty to give my friends 
the Bartons a hint of what was going on.” 

“ Really, Mrs Smellarat, I would advise 
you not to interfere in the matter, but allow 
the young people to manage their own af¬ 
fairs—people seldom get any thanks for 
advice given on these occasions.” 

“ I am happy to say,” retorted Mrs Smell¬ 
arat, “ that I am not one of your tattling, 
mischief-making persons ; but really, when 
one thinks a friendly hint may be of service 
to an amiable young man, it is not Chris¬ 
tian-like to withhold it.” 

“ You must pardon me for being so rude 
as to say I must go out now. Mr Ramey 
is walking down from Edinburgh to-day. 
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and 66 I promised to meet him half-way, I 
am afraid he will be uneasy, ahd think 
something the matter either with the child¬ 
ren or myself, if I do not make my appear¬ 
ance.” 

“ I beg I may not detain you—I was 
just going at any rate. My worthy friend 
Mr Ramey is happy in having such an af¬ 
fectionate wife—Do you take the children 
with you ?” 

“ No; Robert has a bad cold, and little 
Maria is not able to go so far as I propose 
walking. Good morning.” 

“ Good morning,” returned Mrs Smell- 
arat. “ Affected airy gipsy!” she muttered 
to herself as she passed out at the gate— 
“ meet with Mr Ramey ! more likely gone 
to walk with Captain Splatter; yes, yes— 
I dare say little Maria would be rather in 
the way. This world has come to a strange 
pass;—but I may as well go and call for that 
poor silly fool Mrs Barton. By the by, I was 
there the day before yesterday, but I can 
say I wished to hear if little Tommy’s 
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thumb could be saved—these children are 
always in tnischief; but what better can be 
expected from them, when they are left to 
themselves days together, while their gos¬ 
sipping mother is sitting in every house but 
her own.” 

'fhe result of this visit will appear here¬ 
after- 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The barber caught the story next. 

Who stuck no closer to the text; 

But left a man half>shaved, and ran 
To tell it to the clergyman. 

Dll SVNTAX. 


WARMLY attached to his sister, and 
anxious to make her residence in Scotland 
agreeable to her. Sir Pelham busied himself 
in collecting everything for which she had 
ever shown the slightest preference. He 
filled the drawing-room with the rarest and 
most beautiful plants, pmchased for her an 
elegant little carriage drawn by two hand¬ 
some ponies, hired the finest harp and piano¬ 
forte which could be procured, and placed 
in her dressing-room a spacious wardrobe. 
These arrangements were just finished whet) 
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he received a note informing him that his 
sister and friends had arrived at the Royal 
Hotel, and were all impatience to see him ; 
and in the course of a few hours Miss Tal- 
mash was installed in her new abode, ma¬ 
king tea for Sir Pelham, amusing him with 
remarks on the many wonderful things she 
had seen on her journey down ; and quite 
ready to idolize the country and all that was 
in it, which had restored cheerfulness to the 
mind and vivacity to the looks of her bro¬ 
ther. 

Not the slightest resemblance could be 
traced between the brother and sister—BUs 
oval countenance, dark hair, olive com¬ 
plexion, and serious expression, formed a 
striking contrast to her laughing blue eyes, 
dimpled mouth,dazzling skin, and luxuriant 
fair hair. 

Surrounded by affluence, guarded by af¬ 
fection, untouched by sorrow, (for both her 
parents had died before she could feel their 
loss,) life presented to her imagination an 
unbroken series of delights, and the Claude 
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Lorrain hue of her mind imparted to the fu¬ 
ture its own vivid and glowing tints. Yet 
there was no levity in her vivacity, which 
indeed was but the outpouring of a joyous 
spirit. The slightest word, nay, even a 
glance from her brother, was sufficient to 
check her in her most sportive moods. She 
seemed indeed like the soaring bird, which, 
prompted by gratitude and love, submissive¬ 
ly obeys the faintest signal of the hand which 
succours and protects it. 

Much to the chagrin of Sir Pelham, Ca¬ 
yenne siui cuuuuaca at Ju/uauiugstoue, 
but his sister was soon introduced in due 
form to the other members of the family. 
Mrs Lennox, delighted to have found a 
new lounging-place, and EUinor, from mo¬ 
tives we need not stop to explain, were la¬ 
vish of their attentions to their new friend, 
who, grateful for their kindness, entered 
with great spirit into thdr pursuits, and 
spent almost her whole time in practising 
walking, or in excursions to those places in 
the neighbourhood which the ladies de^iped 
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worthy of being visited. At length Cathe¬ 
rine returned home, and Sir Pelham intro¬ 
duced his sister to her with a particularity 
which caused Miss Talmash to wonder and 
Catherine to blush ; and who, though plea¬ 
sed with the simplicity and ingenuousness 
of Miss Talmash’s character, continued to 
maintain a quiet reserve of manner by no 
means agreeable to one of Amy’s lively dis¬ 
position. 

“ Do you know, Pelham,” she said to 
him, one evening as they sat at the window 

tt i« tt UrtUxi UtliCl UVCA 

the smooth sands,—“ do you know I like 
Miss Lennox far better than Miss Dun- 
das.” 

“ Your reasons, pray ?” replied Sir Pel- 
liam. 

“ Oh, Miss Lennox is a thousand times 
more amusing, so good-humoured and mer¬ 
ry, always ready for a frolic. Now, Miss 
Dundas is so grave, though 1 must allow 
her smile is very sweet; but she often sighs, 
eve^i^while she smiles,-—and I don’t like to 
hear people sigh.” 
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“ Miss Dundas may have many causes 
for grief with which we are not acquainted, 
and I think the kindness of your nature 
should rathor lead you to soothe her unhap¬ 
piness, than to fly from her because she is 
sorrowful.” 

“ You are right; I must not be so selfish 
as to shun her because her spirits do not keep 
pace with mine; and she is so gentle and 
soft in her manner, that I am sure she is 
never cross and fretful. But I have another 
reason for preferring Miss Lennox to her. 
You must know that we sometimes talk 
about you, and I cannot always help boast¬ 
ing of you a little; now. Miss Lennox is 
ever ready to join me, and never seems to 
tire of discussing your merits. We have 
talked over your mental and personal qua¬ 
lifications fifty times at least, and yet al¬ 
ways return to the subject with pleasure. 
We have even condescended to notice your 
eyes and your hair,—nay, your very teeth 
have not escaped us. Now, what did JNIiss 
Dundas say last night when we were walk- 
H 2 
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ing together, and I was running on as usual 
about you ? ‘ You cannot, my dear Miss 
Talmash, too highly appreciate such a bro¬ 
ther. Sir Pelham is indeed a most estima¬ 
ble characterand she then turned the con¬ 
versation to the Fife hills, and the setting 
sun, sea-birds, and other uninteresting sub¬ 
jects. Now, considering I was your sister, 
I think she might have afforded you a little 
more praise.” 

Sir Pelham smiled, but not wishing to 
injure the unsuspecting innocence of six¬ 
teen, he allowed her to believe the conduct 
of Ellinor as amiable as it appeared to be. 

Although Sir Pelham and Willoughby 
had exchanged visits, no cordiality, and lit¬ 
tle intimacy, subsisted between them. Wil¬ 
loughby, dreading that Sir Pelham was, or 
would be, a favoiued rival, r^arded him 
with coldness and aversion; and Sir Pel¬ 
ham, believing that Willoughby was on tlie 
point of openly disputing his pretensions, 
shunned his society, and could with diffi¬ 
culty prevail on himself to do justice to his 
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merits. There was no such obstacle, how¬ 
ever, to prevent a renewal of his acquaint¬ 
ance and friendship with Spencer, whom he 
had formerly known; and althoiigh Spencer 
secretly envied him for being the object of 
EUinor’s preference, yet as he was forced to 
admit that it was equally unsought and un¬ 
desired, the generosity of his disposition 
would not allow him to repel that friend¬ 
ship which was offered with so much warmth 
and cordiality. 

One day, soon after the Talmashes were 
settled in their new habitation, the amiable 
Mrs Smellarat, on her way to market, en¬ 
countered Jenny Soapysapples, the washer¬ 
woman, hurrying to the grocer’s for a pound 
of soda. 

“ There’s a fine drying day, Jenny,” said 
the lady ;—“ you seem to be in a great 
hurry; have you got any new customers 
lately ?” 

“ That I have,” answered Jenny; “ ho¬ 
nest Mrs Bletherem got me recommended 
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to the new family that hae come to Mr 
Dozy’s house.” 

“ A family come to Dozy’s house! I 
wonder I did not hear of this before. , What 
kind of people do they seem to be? If 
there are any children, the good furniture 
will be perfectly destroyed.” 

“ Oh, there are naebairns;.just a gentle¬ 
man and his sister; and a feck o’ braw claes 
they hae.” 

“ What is their name ?” 

“ Indeed it’s a queer kind o’ English 
name, that I canna get my tongue about. 
I ken it has a mash in’t.” 

“ What like are they ?” was the lady’s 
next question. . 

“ He is a tall black-a-viced gentleman, 
with a very high proud look, and unco 
quiet. The lasses say they maist never 
hear the sound o’ his voice. Ye never would 
think that he and his sister were o’ the 
same nest; for she has a skin like milk, and 
bonny fair hair; and she gangs lilting 
through the house frae morning till e’en. 
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feeding her bit birds, or tending her flowers, 
and whiles playing on her spinet.” 

“ So they are English, you say ?” 

“ ’Deed are they, and such a kind brother 
as he is I never saw in a’ my bom days. He 
just idoleezes her, and lets her want for 
naething that money can buy. Montgo¬ 
merie’s folk are never aif the road, carrying 
down apples and pears, and grapes and con¬ 
fections, and jeelies, and gude kens a’ what. 
But I maun rin, for I left Captain Splatter’s 
nankeens in the boin; he’s in an unco anger 
at no getting them home on Saturday 
night.” And away went Jenny. 

“ Upon my word,” muttered Mrs Smell- 
arat to herself, “ I have strong suspicions 
about this brother and sister’s story—Very 
improbable that a brother would send three 
miles for fruit and confectionery for a sis¬ 
ter ; the more I think of it, the more I am 
convinced there is something wrong in the 
affair. 1 wonder if Miss Macdonald or Miss 
Jenny Nettles have heard of it. Oh, here 
they are; they have become very fond of 
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making market for themselves; I suspect 
they go there to pick up any news that may 
be going. How do you do. Miss Macdonald? 
Miss Nettles, you are really looking beau¬ 
tiful. It’s well seen why Captain Splatter 
has changed his seat in the church; it seems 
he could not see you from his old one. 
Jenny Soapysapples told me just this mi¬ 
nute that he was in a dreadfoil rage at her 
for not sending home his nankeens on Sa¬ 
turday night!” 

“ Indeed, Mrs Smellarat—■” said Miss 
Nettles. 

“ Well, well,” interrupted Mrs Sraell- 
arat, “ I shall say no more about it. I sup¬ 
pose we shall all hear of it in good time. It 
will be great news for Mrs Barton, who, 
poor silly body, has taken it into her head 
that you expect to step into her shoes. Some 
ill-natured person told her, it seems, that 
you said she looked very ill, and that you 
were sure she would never see another sum¬ 
mer.” 

“ Me step into her shoes!” retorted the 
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offended lady; “ I wonder what I would get 
by that ? A doited old man, and half a 
dozen ill-brought-up bairns to take care of. 
If she was dead the mom, I would never 
look the road Mr Barton was on.” 

“ That’s just what I told her,” replied 
Mrs Smellarat. “ ‘ Indeed,’ says I, ‘ Miss 
Jenny Nettles has too sharp an eye to her 
own interest ever to marry Mr Barton; be¬ 
sides,’ says I, ‘ I’m pretty certain she’s ma- 
.king up to a gentleman that will be a much 
better match; and though I think there’s 
little chance of her succeeding, yet her mind 
being carried that way, will prevent her from 
watching every cough you give;’ and so I 
got her pacified. But have any of you heard 
of the pretty clamjamphry old Dozy has got 
in his house ?” 

“ No,” answered Miss JMacdonald; “ I 
did not know he had got it let.” 

“ If things are as I suspect,” replied Mrs 
Smellarat, “ it would have been better for 
him if it was empty at this day. It is cer¬ 
tainly at the best a very mysterious affair.” 
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“ Oh!” said Miss Macdonald, “ do let us 
turn up Rosefield lane, and tell us all about 
it.” And the lady graciously condescended 
to comply with this request. 

“ Now, ladies,” said Mrs Smellarat, ‘‘ re¬ 
collect that this is to go no farther, for I 
may be mistaken, though I must say I think 
the chance very small. You must know, 
then, that a lady and gentleman, giving 
themselves out to be hrotJier and sister, have 
taken old Dozy’s house; but it seems there ■ 
are very strong suspicions that they stand 
in a very different relationship with each 
other; and Jenny Soapysapples, who goes 
in to help the laundry maid,says thathewor- 
ships the very ground she treads on, that he 
makes a most shameful fuss about her, and 
that he keeps two or three men employed 
running up to Edinburgh at all hours of 
the day for every kind of pastry and fruit. 
I suppose it was him who gave fifteen shil¬ 
lings the pint for the first strawberries that 
came in. I leave you, ladies, to judge whe- 
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ther these are very like the attentions of a 
brother.” 

“ The thing is quite plain,” replied Miss 
Macdonald. “ No rational person can have 
any doubt on the subject. Really Mr Dozy 
ought to be more cautious; he can scarcely 
expect ever to let the house again, if this 
sad affair becomes known, which is more 
than likely, for these things do spunk out, 
nobody knows how.” 

“ What strengthens the suspicion,” re¬ 
joined Mrs Smellarat, “ is, that there is not 

— i-e -.» ■ 

Llic icrtsl iaiiiiiy resemblance between tnem; 
he is very dark, and she, it seems, is re¬ 
markably fair.” 

“ I have seen them,” exclaimed Miss 
Nettles ; “ I met them on the sands last 
night. He is tall, and as black as a Jew; 
and she had as much fair hair dangling 
over her nose as would have fitted out ten 
barbers’ blocks. I was wondering who they 
were. I’m sure her gown could not be less 
than seven guineas; and he was carrying a 
mantle for her which would come to double 
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that sum, which shows that money is plenty. 
But these sort of gentry want for nothing.” 

“ It must just have been them; but did 
you not see them go into Dozy’s house ?” 

“ No; I walked behind them for a while, 
and just as they turned up one of the streets, 
Mrs Bletherem joined me, and before 1 
could get quit of her they had both disap¬ 
peared ; but I think there can be no doubt 
of their being Dozy’s tenants.” 

“ Really,” said Mrs SmeUarat, “ I think 
I shall give him a friendly hint of the kind 
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ot people wno nave paimeu luemseives uu 
him; it is ten to one if he ever gets a shil¬ 
ling of his rent. His tenants may very 
likely make a moonlight flitting, when they 
find it necessary to change their quarters.” 

“ There’s no chance of seeing Dozy at 
present, for he is laid up with a fit of rheu¬ 
matism, and his sister will let nobody come 
near him.” 

“ And,” replied Miss Nettles, “ folks say 
she is dreadfrilly afraid of his manrying. I 
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fancy she has no inclination to give up the 
keys to a sister-in-law.” 

“Well,” answered Mrs Smellarat, “since 
that is the case, I think the next best thing 
will be to inform the Bartons, and as Mr 
Barton is very intimate with Dozy, he can 
mention to him how matters stand. But 
bless me, there are the two o’clock coaches 
going off, and I have a world of business to 
do before dinner. Good morning, ladies.” 

And in the course of twenty-four hours 
the whole villagers joined in lamenting the 

imprudence oi mr uozy, wno, it was cameo 
nem. con., would never see a farthing of his 
rent. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I cannot, cannot change my tone ; 

My lute must breathe what is its owu. 

It is my own heart that has taught 
My constancy of mournful thought. 

Tell me not of Spring’s sunshine hour, 

I have but known its blight and shower. 

And blame me not that thus I dwell 
On love's despair, and hope’s farewe"- 

L. K. L. 

OuK readers are already aware that on 
the day in which Mrs Smellarat supposed 
she had discovered Miss Osborne received 
clandestine visits from Mr Russell, she had 
hurried to communicate the news to Mrs 
Barton ; who, without scruple, detailed the 
whole aflPair to Edward, and he, on learn¬ 
ing that Mrs Smellarat was her authority, 
scouted the intelligence as utterly unworthy 
of the slightest credit. But when Mrs Ra- 
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mey also was mentioned as one who could 
testify as to the truth of the story, he no 
longer felt the same unconcern as when he 
thought it rested solely on the assertion of 
Mrs Smellarat. As, however, he knew 
that Charlotte would deeply resent his gi¬ 
ving a moment’s credence to any imputa¬ 
tions against her, proceeding from such ques¬ 
tionable authority as that of Mrs Smell¬ 
arat, he resolved, before speaking to her, to 
ascertain whether Mrs Ramey (whom he 
knew to be an estimable woman,) could 
throw any light on the subject; but know¬ 
ing that this lady was acquainted with his 
attachment to Charlotte, he was convinced 
it would be in vain for him to attempt to 
draw anything from her relative to the vi¬ 
sitors of her neighbour. He therefore em¬ 
ployed a friend to endeavour to extract the 
truth of the affair; and so dexterously did 
this gentleman conduct his inquiries, as to 
draw from Mrs Ramey a distinct account 
of all that had passed between herself and 
Mrs Smellarat, which put beyond a doubt 
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the fact that there was a young gentleman 
that day with Miss Osborne, and which 
circumstance she had endeavoured to con¬ 
ceal. 

Stung with jealousy, Edward hastened 
to Charlotte, and abruptly asked her when 
she had last seen Mr Russell. Equally dis¬ 
pleased with his words, and the tone in 
which they were conveyed, she replied 
haughtily, “ Two months since, sir.” Cut 
to the heart by a coldness which he consi¬ 
dered a confirmation of her change of sen¬ 
timent, he broke out into the most bitter 
reproaches, accused her of deceit and incon¬ 
stancy ; and when she repelled these accu¬ 
sations with spirit and firmness, and posi¬ 
tively denied having seen her cousin later 
than the period she stated, at this proof 
of what he considered her deep duplicity and 
falsehood, he lost all command of himself, 
and behaved with such frantic violence that 
Charlotte, in a transport of indignation, or¬ 
dered him from her presence. Doubly ir¬ 
ritated at her adopting the tone of the in- 
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jured person, he did not await a repetition 
of her command, and rushed from the house 
in a tempest of passion. If the conversation 
of the lovers had not terminated so abrupt¬ 
ly, it is more than probable that Edward 
would have stated the circumstances on 
which he rested his accusations, when an 
eclaircissement would have taken place; but 
as she heard from him only vehement re¬ 
proaches, and assertions that she was about 
to discard him for a richer rival; and she 
not having the least suspicion that her bro¬ 
ther’s visit was the origin of all the mis¬ 
chief,—believed that his frenzied conduct 
proceeded from a fit of unreasonable jea¬ 
lousy, and resented it accordingly. 

Edward returned home in a miserable 
frame of mind, but, anxious to conceal his 
wretchedness from Mrs Barton, he affected 
the highest spirits, and listened to all the 
news of the day, the most prominent of 
which was that of the scrape old Dozy had 
got into, by letting his house to persons of 
such doubtful character. The youth, the 
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beauty of the lady, was commented on, her 
dress described, and the subject was dwelt 
on, till Edward, fatigued with her endless 
gossip, and unable longer to hide his un¬ 
happiness, hastily left her, and walked down 
to the sands to cool the fever which raged 
in every vein ; where we shall, for the pre¬ 
sent, leave him, till we inquire how the other 
personages in our story have been disposing 
of themselves. 

Long had Sir Pelham watched for an 
opportunity of declaring to Catherine the 
attachment with which she had inspired 
him. Fortune at last favoured him, and on 
the day in which Charlotte and Edward 
parted in mutual anger. Sir Pelham encoun¬ 
tered Catherine in a retired and shady part 
of the road leading from Luddingstone. 
Here, then, was offered to Catherine Dun- 
das rank and fortune beyond her wishes, 
but offered in vain; for their possessor had 
failed to touch her heart. ■ This blow was 
deeply felt by Sir Pelham, who, in the ar- 
d.ovr-c^ his ert eaties that she would leave 
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him some hope of making an interest in her 
affections, had just taken her hand, when a 
turn of the road brought Willoughby close 
upon them. 

The earnestness of Sir Pelham, his atti¬ 
tude, and the deep confusion of Catherine 
as she snatched her hand from him, all con¬ 
vinced Willoughby of the certainty of his 
misfortune, and casting one glance on them, 
he fiercely struck his spurs into his horse’s 
sides, and was out of sight in a moment. 

There wanted but this to complete the 
unhappiness of Catherine. Believing that 
honour required it of her, she had concealed 
her affection for ^Villoughby under an ap¬ 
pearance of coldness and reserve, but she 
could not endure that he should think she 
preferred another. 

Shocked and distressed at this scene, and 
anxious to terminate the entreaties of Sir 
Pelham, Catherine summoned all her firm- 
ness, and again rejected his suit, and in a 
manner so decided, as at once to deprive 
him of every hope that his devoted attach- 

VOL. III. 
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incut might prevail with her to alter her 
determination. Sir Pelham then, in a bro¬ 
ken voice, thanked her for her candour, ex¬ 
pressed the most ardent wishes for her fu¬ 
ture happiness, passionately kissed her hand, 
and left her. 

When Catherine reached Hope Street, 
the excessive paleness and agitation of her 
countenance instantly attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Lady Lennox, who, alarmed by her 
evident disorder, entreated her to go to bed, 
and that she would send off’ without delay 
for medical advice; but aware that it was 
the mind only which was suffering, Cathe¬ 
rine persuaded her to relinquish the latter 
proposal, and insisting that rest and quiet¬ 
ness was all she required, promised to go to 
bed for a few hours. Somewhat relieved by 
the assurance that her indisposition was 
trifling, her ladyship kindly attended her to 
her apartment, and after seeing her in bed, 
.she drew the curtains, closed the shutters, 
and left poor Catherine to enjoy undisturb¬ 
ed all the luxury of grief. 
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Ill an agony of distress, Sir Pelham wan¬ 
dered for hours on the banks of the loch. 
He felt that Catherine never would be his; 
and as he recalled every expression which 
she had used in rejecting his suit, her ea¬ 
gerness and anxiety to take from him all 
hope of ever gaining her heart, the painful 
suspicion crossed his mind that she loved 
another. \Vho then was his happy rival ? 
Certainly not Spencer, whose attachment 
to Ellinor he had long known. Could it be 
Willoughby ? He could not believe this 
possible, as he had seen Catherine’s desire 
to avoid him. In this perplexity, his sus- 
j)icions fell on the handsome stranger, whom 
Ellinor evidently knew, but had not ac¬ 
knowledged ; and regarding whom she had 
dropt some hints, connecting him with Ca¬ 
therine ; and Sir Pelham, having succeed¬ 
ed in ])crsuading himself that he had a fa¬ 
voured rival, became every instant more ir¬ 
ritable and gloomy. 

After a long interval, during which he 
gave himself up to grief and despair, he 
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suddenly recollected the uneasiness his sis¬ 
ter would he suffering in consequence of his 
unusual absence. He therefore hastened 
home, and found from the domestics, that 
Amy, alarmed at his non-appearance, had 
gone to seek him on the sands. Sir Pel- 
l)am quickly followed her, and had just reach¬ 
ed the beach, when he beheld a sight which 
shook his whole frame with ungovernable 
passion. This was his supposed rival w'alk- 
ing by the side of his sister, who appeared 
to be endeavouring to get away from him, 
when he suddenly threw his arm round her 
to detain her, and attempted to raise her 
veil. 

“ Oh, Pelham, where are you, Pelham ?” 
exclaimed Amy, in an agony of terror and 
distress. 

“ Here !” replied Sir Pelham, and, rush¬ 
ing on the insultcr of his sister, with one 
blow laid him prostrate, threw him his card, 
and then led Amy home, where a passion¬ 
ate burst of tears came to her relief. 

As Amy had not seen Sir Pelham give 
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his card, he had little difficulty in persua¬ 
ding her that the occurrences of the day 
would be unattended by any disagreeable 
consequences—the person who offered lier 
this insult, he stated, could not be a gentle¬ 
man, and therefore not entitled to demand 
satisfaction for the chastisement which he 
had so justly merited; but although Sir 
Pelham succeeded in deceiving his sister, he 
himself had no expectation that the affair 
was terminated, and in this conjecture he 
was unhappily but too correct. 

We have already related that Edward 
Gordon, while suffering under the most vio¬ 
lent irritation, in consequence of his quarrel 
with Charlotte, had gone down to walk on 
the sands, where unfortunately he met .iVmy 
traversing the beach in the hope of meeting 
her brother. In this elegant young creature, 
who appeared evidently to be looking for 
some one, Edward, who had heard her ac¬ 
curately described, quickly recognized the 
subject of Mrs Barton’s talc of scandal. 
Completely misled as to her real situation. 
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miserable and reckless, he joined her, and 
tried to engage her in conversation ; and, 
having heard much of her beauty, attempt¬ 
ed to satisfy his curiosity by raising her veil. 
It was at tliis moment that Sir Pelham ap¬ 
peared, and the sequel has been already 
stated. 

Burning with indignation, Edward hur¬ 
ried in search of a young midshipman with 
whom he was intimately acquainted, and 
^vho was now in the village on a visit to a 
friend. To him he related the particulars 
of what had just passed, and the result of 
their conference was a challenge from Phl- 
w'ard to Sir Pelliam, and which was con¬ 
veyed to the latter by Mr Trcby, who ha¬ 
ving proved to Sir Pelham that the rank 
of Edward entitled him to demand satisfac¬ 
tion, the challenge was accepted; and it 
was agreed that the seconds should meet 
next day to arrange further proceedings. 

It was with feelings of the most acute 
anguish that Sir l*elham again joined his 
.sister, on whom he gazed with intense af- 
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lection ; and his heart smote him as he re¬ 
flected on the desolate and unprotected state 
in which his death would leave her. Un¬ 
able to endure her presence, and those 
marks of love which she lavished on him. 
he quitted her, and was on the point of 
proceeding to the Barracks, to confide to 
Spencer his present situation, and to request 
him to act as his second, when he recol¬ 
lected that Spencer, Sefton, and Charles 
Uennox, had gone to pay a visit a consider¬ 
able distance in the country, and were not 
expected to return till late at night. 

But Sir Pelham had little time left for 
the indulgence of his feelings, as, in the 
course of a few hours, he was again waited 
on by Mr Treby, who, informing him that 
Mr Gordon had received by the afternoon's 
post a letter, ordering him instantly to join 
his sliip, in consequence of which he would 
1)6 under the necessity of setting off early 
next morning, requested that the meeting 
with Sir Pelham should take place that, 
night, and at half past ten o’clock, as the 
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moon wouW then be up. To this Sir I’el- 
ham having signified his acquiescence, Mi 
Treby once more took his leave. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Friend after friend departs ; 

Who hath not lost a friend ? 

Tliere is no union here of hearts, 

That finds not here an end. 

Were this frail world our final rest. 

Living or dying, none were blest. 

MONTGOMtia . 


A FEW brief hours were uow all per¬ 
haps that remained to him of life; Sir Pel¬ 
ham therefore felt the necessity of instant 
exertion. No longer jealous of Willoughby, 
whom he row believed to be, like himself, 
rejected by Catherine, he did ample justice 
to his merit, and in this crisis of his fate, 
he turned to him with the feelings of a 
friend, and wrote to him, requesting to seei 
him instantly. To his chagrin, his conti- 
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dciitial servant returned, with intelligence 
that IMajor Willoughby had left the Bar¬ 
racks some time during the forenoon, and 
liad not since been seen. 

The servant was again di.spatchcd with 
a note to Ashley, containing the .‘^ame re¬ 
quest ; and during his absence. Sir Pelham 
shut himself up in his dressing-room, where 
he continued writing till the arrival of Ash- 
icy, who was much shocked on finding what 
was the occasion of the hasty summons he 
had received. 

The appointed time was drawing near, 
but Ashley, determined to make an effort 
for an accommodation, and repairing instant¬ 
ly to Mr Treby, entered at once on the sub¬ 
ject ; but Treby, young, rash, and impe¬ 
tuous, would scarcely listen to him. He 
said a British officer had received a blow, 
and for that insult there was but one atone¬ 
ment ; and when Ashley stated that Mr 
(lordon was the aggressor, and ought to 
ipologise for having insulted a lady, the 
wrath of Treby fwho also participated in 
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Edward’s error respecting Amy,) rose still 
higher, and he adopted a tone which caused 
Ashley abruptly to close the conference, and 
return to Sir Pelham. A short time com- 
))lcted the necessary preparations; and the 
gentlemen, afraid of alarming Amy, (who 
believed Sir I’elham to be spending the 
evening with the Lennoxes,) prepared cau¬ 
tiously to leave the house. As they passed 
the door of tlic drawing-room, the steps of 
Sir l*eiham were arrested by the voice of his 
sister, who was singing his favourite song ; 
and as he thought of the wild shrieks which 
might soon burst from those lips, which now 
uttered only sounds of joy, his heart sunk 
within him, a cold dew stood on his brow, 
and he covered his face with his hands. 

A few moments, however, restored his 
self-possession, and beckoning Ashley to fol¬ 
low him, they descended the stair, and soft¬ 
ly issued from the house. 

Sir Pelham and .tVshley had but just 
reached the appointed place, when Edwarti 
and Treby appeared, and the ground having*- 
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been measured, and all the necessary preli¬ 
minaries arranged, the combatants took 
their places. The first fire fell to Edward, 
who took his aim and fired, but his antago¬ 
nist stirred not. He then prepared to re¬ 
ceive Sir Pelham’s fire, who, with a steady 
hand, took deliberate aim, then slowly draw'- 
ing his pistol across his breast, and exclaim¬ 
ing, “ The last act of my life shall not be 
one of revenge !” he threw the pistol from 
him and sunk on the ground. In anotlier 
moment, Edward, Treby, and Ashley, were 
by his side; Ashley knelt down and raised 
him in his arms. 

“ He is wounded !” exclaimed he. 

“ To death,” answered Sir Pelham, in a 
faint voice ; then beckoning to Edward to 
come close to him, he faltered out, “ I for¬ 
give—Tell Lord Granton,” he added, turn¬ 
ing to Ashley, “ I enjoin him not to revenge 
my death.” He looked again at Edward, 
^ Say to Catherine that I pardoned you for 
‘her sake.” 

“ Edward knelt beside him, and wrung 
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his hand. “ Of whom does he speak ?” said 
he to Ashley, " who is Catherine ?” 

“ He speaks of Miss Dundas, in whose 
affections you have rivalled him.” 

“ As heaven is my judge,” replied Ed¬ 
ward with vehemence, “ 1 know her not!” 

“ Say it again!” exclaimed Sir Pelham 
eagerly, raising himself up; “ yet what is it 
now to me !” and he again sunk into Ash¬ 
ley’s arms. 

“ He bleeds to death !” exclaimed Ash¬ 
ley ; “ Fly for assistance!” and Treby has¬ 
tened to the village. 

“ It is too late,” said Sir Pelham, “ I am 
dying.” 

He took a ring from his finger and gave 
it to Ashley, “ To Catherine—tell her the 
conviction that she will soothe the despair 
of my unhappy sister, imparted consolation 
in my expiring moments;—and oh, say to 
my dearest Amy, that my last thoughts 
were of her—that the agonies I suffered r 
the recollection of leaving her alone, tortr 
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red her brother more than the pangs of 
death.” 

Several horsemen were now seen approach¬ 
ing at a rapid pace. 

“ Fly!” exclaimed Sir Pelham to Edward. 

“ I will not, by heavens I Oh, say again 
that you forgive me—I knew not that she 
was your sister—I rashly believed a slan¬ 
derous talc.” 

Sir Pelham pressed his hand. The horse¬ 
men advanced, and supposing some accident 
had happened, alighted; but what was their 
consternation at seeing Sir Pelham in the 
agonies of death. 

“ Sefton—Spencer—this is an unlooked- 
Ibr blessing—Lennox too—Farewell my 
friends—Spencer, my sister to your care.” 

The damps of death stood on his brow ; 
Spencer bent over him, and in a voice almost 
inarticulate from emotion, he said, “ So may 
Heaven prosper me, as 1 perform your be¬ 
hest.” 

A Sir Pelham pressed his hand, smiled 
faintly, and glancing around to take a last 
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look of a world he was so soon to leave, his 
eyes were rivetted on a female figure rush¬ 
ing towards him with frantic speed. He 
covered his face with his hands, and cried 
out, “ Hide me, oh ! hide me from her 
giief!” But he was not spared this last 
pang. A rumour of the catastrophe had 
reached Amy, who, breaking from her at¬ 
tendants, rushed to the beach, and who 
now with wild cries threw herself on tlie 
neck of her brother, and her fair hair flow¬ 
ing disordered, was stained with his life¬ 
blood. Sir Pelham clasped her in his arms, 
kissed again and again that lovely face, now 
convulsed with agony; but the shades of 
death were fast stealing over him—and he 
In'cathcd his last sigh on her bosom. 

.(Vt this consummation of her calamity, 
she uttered a cry so full of woe, it pierced 
the listeners with the deepest grief; but 
happily for the poor mourner, she found in 
insensibility a temporary relief from her an¬ 
guish, and in this state was conveyed by 
Sefton and Spencer to her home. 
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The miserable author of all this suffering 
remained rooted to the spot; nor could the 
representations of Ashley and Charles in¬ 
duce him to proride for his safety. In de¬ 
fiance of their entreaties, he stood gazing on 
the body, till his friend, arriving with me¬ 
dical assistance for Sir Pelham, which could 
not now avail, forced him into the carriage, 
and they were driven rapidly away. 

And here our narrative takes leave of 
Edward Gordon. It boots not that in the 
glorious struggle in which it was his fortune 
subsequently to be engaged, reckless of life 
he performed many brave deeds—and that 
he still lives, occupying, as the reward of 
great personal daring, a high station in the 
service of his country, for—henceforth Ed¬ 
ward Gordon became an altered man. The 
sad events of this memorable evening threw 
a dark shade over the mind of the gay young 

sailor-but they have thrown a darker hue 

over our otherwise light-hearted pages, and 
we part with him without regret. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

O cease to weep ! this storm will yet decay. 

And the sad clouds of sorrow melt away. 

While through the rugged path of life we go, 

.411 mortals taste the bitter draught of woe. 

F.m.coker. 

As soon as Am)' was conveyed home, 
Spencer flew to Hope Street to impart the 
terrible catastrophe, and entreat assistance 
for Amy. The disastrous intelligence had, 
however, reached them just before his arri¬ 
val, when he found Ellinor on the sofa, in vio¬ 
lent hysterics; Lady Lennox in the greatest 
perturbation, and Sir Thomas on the point 
of setting out to inquire if he could be of 
any service to the unhappy young creature, 
thus suddenly bereaved. 

The unusual commotion in the house had 
attracted the attention of Catherine, who, 
fearing she knew not what, hastily resumed 
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licr dress, and hurried down stairs. On 
reaching the drawing-room, the situation of 
Ellinor, and the countenance of Spencer, 
arrested her steps; she clung to tlie door for 
suj)port, and faintly articulated, “ ^^’^hat has 
happened ?” Spencer advanced to her—he 
tried in vain to speak—his lip quivered, and 
he hastily turned his head aside. 

“ For the love of heaven, speak to me, 
Spencer!” 

Spencer did speak, and Catherine fell in¬ 
sensible into his arms. The violence of 
Ellinor’s emotions having exhausted them¬ 
selves, she became more composed, and as¬ 
sisted in applying the usual remedies, in 
consequence of which Catherine was soon 
restored to consciousness. She was not of 
a character selfishly to indulge in grief; her 
first words, therefore, were a demand to be 
taken instantly to Amy. This was opposed 
by Lady Ijcnnox, on account of her indis¬ 
position in the morning ; and her ladyship 
insisted on going herself. But Catherine 
would not :be.denied, and Ellinor, offering 
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to share her fatigue, they both, accompanied 
))y Spencer, proceeded to the house of mourn- 
ing. 

There they found Amy stretched on a 
couch, her head supported by Sefton, while 
her faithful waiting-woman, who had been 
the nurse of her childhood, stood over her, 
weeping and wringing her hands. Charles, 
who had seized the time of Amy’s insen¬ 
sibility to get the body conveyed into the 
house, having now completed his melancho¬ 
ly task, joined them, accompanied by the 
medical gentleman who had been summon¬ 
ed to Sir Pelham. By his directions, Amy 
was carried to bed, and he hastened to apply 
restoratives, but for a long period they were 
totally without eflPcct. 

Dreadfully shocked at the awful event 
which had just taken place, Ellin or, unac¬ 
customed to control her emotions, gave way 
to such passionate bursts of grief, as not 
only incapacitated her from being of use, but 
distracted the attention of Catherine, and 
opened a new source of anxiej^y, which 
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Charles perceiving, he ciuleavourcci to pre¬ 
vail on Ellinor to return to Hope Street; and 
Catherine, joining her entreaties to his, she 
at length consented. 

Sefton, who saw how unfit Catherine was 
to encounter alone the scene, which would 
inevitably await her when Amy was resto¬ 
red to a recollection of her loss, proposed 
that they should take advantage of her pre¬ 
sent state to convey her to Duddingstone ; 
by which means she would be spared many 
demands which must otherwise be made on 
her fortitude; and Charles, having given his 
entire approval of the measure, Spencer and 
Dr Maitland were called to the conference. 
Spencer readily consented to the proposal, 
and it having received the concurrence of 
Dr Maitland, a carriage was quickly ob¬ 
tained, in which Amy was placed; Ca¬ 
therine and the Doctor followed, and Sefton 
rode on before to apprise his wife of the me¬ 
lancholy occurrence, and prepare her to re¬ 
ceive her guests; while Charles and Ashley 
remained jvith Spencer. With the deepest 
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sympathy did Mrs Sefton gaze on the heart- 
struck Amy, as she was borne along the 
hall; with difficulty she dispersed the tears 
which rushed to her eyes as she contempla¬ 
ted her lifeless countenance; but stifling her 
feelings, she hastened to receive her, and in 
a few moments Amy was placed in bed, and 
every means resorted to for the purpose of 
restoring animation. 

Ay, the doctor was extremely apprehensive 
of the consequences of this sudden shock, 
he agreed to remain all night; and with 
l)encvolent interest watched the symptoms 
of animation which now appeared ; but his 
ho))cs of amendment were soon dispelled, 
and for many hours every partial return to 
consciousness was quickly followed by insen¬ 
sibility. In this manner did this terrible 
night pass away : but about day-break, 
])erceiving that she slept, he declared his 
hope that the worst was passed, and begged 
the most profound silence might be preser¬ 
ved 

Her repose, however, was of. short dura- 
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lion ; she moaned heavily, and then awoke 
with a sudden start, and looked wildly 
round. In another moment, the horrors of 
the past scene rushed on her mind, and she 
gave way to the most dreadful paroxysms 
of grief and despair. Who shall venture to 
describe the agonies suffered by a youthful 
heart on the first touch of affliction ? A\'ho 
shall dare to count its agonizing throbs, or 
presume to fathom the depths of woe ? 
Words cannot express the cry of anguish— 
language in vain attempts to echo the sound 
of despairing accents. 

Catherine did not speak of comfort and 
consolation, but she pressed the poor suf¬ 
ferer in her arms, and shod over her tears of 
mingled sympathy and grief Amy’s anxi¬ 
ous attendants hoped that when the first 
burst of sorrow was past, she would be¬ 
come more composed; but these expecta¬ 
tions proved fallacious. The image of her 
brother, covered with blood, and expiring in 
her arms, was constantly before her. Sleep 
totally forscpkjjfr; she refused all suste- 
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nance; violent fever came on, and at the 
close of the third day her life was pronoun¬ 
ced to be in imminent danger. 

AVhile Spencer, assisted by Charles, was 
engaged in the melancholy duties which so 
unexpectedly he had been called on to per¬ 
form, Sir Pelham's valet brought him three 
letters, which he had found on Sir Pelham’s 
dressing-table. Of tliese, one was address¬ 
ed to Amy, one to Catherine, the third was 
to Spencer, who hastily broke the seal. It 
contained only a few hurried lines, entreat¬ 
ing him to fill a brother’s place to Amy, till 
she was restored to her friends in England; 
and expressing his wish to be interred in 
Scotland, should it be his fate to fall in the 
approaching encounter, and concluded with 
affecting wishes for his hajipiness. 

Spencer was deeply moved on reading this 
billet, but he had no leisure for the indul¬ 
gence of his feelings. His first occupation 
w’as to write Eord Grantou of the sad ca¬ 
tastrophe, and to acquaint him with the 
wishes of the deceased; and inform him 
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that he had fixed tlie day of the funeral at 
such interval as would allow his lordship to 
arrive in time to see the last duties perform¬ 
ed ; and knowing the anxiety he and I^ady 
Granton would necessarily feel regarding 
Amy, he assured them she was surrounded 
by attached friends, who spared no eflPort to 
support and console her under this trying 
dispensation. 

Every instant that Spencer could spare 
from his painful occupations, was passed in 
making personal inquiries for Amy; and 
his concern was excessive on learning the 
danger of her situation. ^Vith the appro¬ 
bation of Dr Maitland, he immediately 
called in the assistance of two eminent phy¬ 
sicians from Kdinburgli, but they gave lit¬ 
tle consolation, and conceived it their duty 
to prepare her friends for the worst. There 
remained, however, a ray of hope that her 
youth might yet save her, and to that hope 
did her friends anxiously cling. 

No one was more keenly shocked by the 
death of ^r Pelham than M^illoughby, who 

;i 
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SO lately fled frt)ra him on witnessing-the 
scene of what he believed to be successful 
love. They never met again until Wil¬ 
loughby, summoned by Spencer to assist 
him in his task, bent over his lifeless form, 
and gazed on his pallid countenance; and 
as he looked on the wreck of all that was 
noble and admired, how gladly would he 
have recalled him to life, even if the loss of 
Catherine had been the costly sacrifice. 


VOL. Ill 
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CHAPTER XV. 


It was Iby spirit, Brother, which had made 
The bright world glorious to her thoughtful eye, 
Since first in childliood, ’midst the vines yc play’d, 
And sent glad singing through the free blue sky ; 
Ye were but two!—And when that spirit pass’d, 
Woe for the one—the last. 

M IIS IICMANS. 

Thus passed a week away, and the day 
of the funeral having arrived, and nothing 
heard of I.,ord Granton, Spencer was just 
leaving the Barracks, where, as Sir Pelham 
was to be interred with military honours, he 
had been to complete some arrangements, 
when a letter from I^ady Granton was put 
into his hand. After detailing the grief 
and consternation his intelligence had im¬ 
parted, her ladyship went on to say, that 
I.ord Granton had been so affected by the 
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loss of his nepW\\', to whom he was much 
attached, that a very severe illness was the 
consequence; and finding it impossible to 
travel down to Scotland, he had deputed her 
to beg that Captain Spencer would, in every 
particular, supply his place on the approach¬ 
ing melancholy occasion ; and having stated 
that she had written also to Mrs Sefton, ex¬ 
pressing their gratitude for her tender care 
of Amy, and informing her that she and 
Lord Granton would come down for her as 
soon as his lordship was sufficiently recover¬ 
ed to undertake the journey, her ladyship 
concluded by offering her own and Lord 
tiranlon’s warmest thanks to Captain Spen¬ 
cer, which they would take the earliest op¬ 
portunity of repeating in person. 

Having given a hurried perusal to this 
letter, Spencer returned to P——, and 
was soon followed by the whole regiment, 
commanded by Willoughby, on whom, as 
tl^c senior officer now with it, this duty de- 
vol\ ed. In a short time after, the specta¬ 
tors. who lined the road, de.scried the an- 
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proacli of the nnelancholy’^ocession ; and 
the roll of the muffled drum, mingled with 
faint sounds of solemn music, came wafted 
on the breeze. 

Never, perhaps, was there a scene less in 
unison with the gloomy pageant. The 
fields still glowed in all the richness of sum¬ 
mer, while the lovely woods of Dudding- 
stonc were beginning to assume the varie¬ 
gated hues of autumn. A myriad of fish¬ 
ing barks glancing over the blue waves of 
the Frith, reflected from their whitened sails 
the rays of a brilliant sun; and the sea broke 
on the beach with a soft and murmuring 
noise. 

lJut all these sights and sounds of beau¬ 
ty were tame and uninteresting when com¬ 
pared with the awful spectacle of man car¬ 
ried to his long home. The multitude ga¬ 
zed with intensity on the affecting sight, 
as the troops advanced, and gave to view the 
coffin surmounted by the helmet and sabre— 
now useless all! Close behind tlic coffin, and 
led by soldiers, appeared the masterless 
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charger, which Ifccmed to participate in the 
general grief, forcibly recalling the beauti¬ 
ful images presented by Virgil in these 
lines: 

Post bcllator equus, {>ositis inslgnibus, /Ethon ; 

It kchryiuans, guttisque humectat grandibus ora. 

The dejected appearance of Spencer at¬ 
tracted the notice and sympathy of the 
spectators; who, from his occupying the 
place of chief mourner, imagined him to be 
the brother of the deceased. Although 
Avithout the tie, Spencer had all the feelings 
which usually belong to that relation; and as 
every new turn of the road brought to his 
recollection some incident connected with 
him whom they were now bearing to his 
last resting-place, his depression increased 
more and more, so that by the time he ar¬ 
rived at the entrance of the burying-ground. 
be could with difficulty support himself. 

"The situation of the burying-ground gave 
additional effect to the impressiveness- of 
the scene. Above it rose t|jc Calton Hill, 
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“ shorn of its beams,” but l#rely even in de¬ 
cay ; far stretching to the west was seen a 
succession of splendid editices, while the an¬ 
cient and picturesque part of tlie city was 
terminated by the bold rock and castellated 
fortress; and looking to the soutli and east, 
the eye fell on the cemetery and palace of 
the Kings of Scotland ; beyond which the 
Salisbury Crags and tlic magnificent Ar¬ 
thur’s Seat, towered in the distance. 

At the gate of the church-yard the troops, 
were met by the clergyman, who immedi¬ 
ately began to read, with a solemn and im¬ 
pressive voice, the sublime service of the 
church; and the soldiers opening to right 
and left, the cofRn was carried through tlicir 
ranks,and borne onwards to the grave. Here 
the troops formed in line, and resting on their 
reversed arms, stood motionless till the com¬ 
pletion of the awful ceremony, which hid 
for ever from their view this favourite of 
fortune and of nature, hurried thus eaih' 
to- a premature tomb. A squadron then ad¬ 
vanced, formed on each side of the grave, 
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avid fired over iHlirec volleys, while between 
every volley a salute of trumpets awakened 
the surrounding echoes, and with their shrill 
and piercing sound stirred the hearts of the 
listeners. But now the church-yard teemed 
with helmet, sabre, glancing arms, and mi¬ 
litary array ;—a brief space passed, and the 
bright sunbeams slept on the silent and lone¬ 
ly tombs; motion or sound there was none, 
save that of the long rank grass, which wa¬ 
ved and rustled as the summer breeze swept 
by. 

On the day in which the remains of Sir 
Pelham were committed to the grave, the 
situation of Amy was such as to cause great 
apprehension that she would soon be laid by 
his side. Catherine, who had been deeply 
affected by the letter addressed to her by Sir 
Pelham, in which he had implored her to 
console his sister, now hung over her with un¬ 
ceasing care, and watched her every breath. 
/Phephysicianshad announced that the crisis 
was arrived, and that a few hours would, in 
all probability, determine h^r fate. Having 
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persuaded Mrs Sefton to retire, and endea¬ 
vour to obtain some repose, Catherine con¬ 
tinued her lonely vigil. The day was op¬ 
pressively warm, and by desire of the phy¬ 
sicians the curtains of the bed were un¬ 
drawn, and the windows of the apartment 
opened to admit the refreshing breeze, which 
at times stirred the rich tresses which shaded 
the brow of the invalid. Pale almost as the 
alabaster form which lay stretched before her, 
Catherine sat and gazed till tears dimmed 
her sight, and fell on the burning hand she 
held in hers. 

At this moment the sound of the firing 
burst on her ear; then came the pealing 
trumpet,and Catherine knew that the grave 
had now closed over that heart where her 
image had been enshrined. Overcome with 
horror and affright, lest Amy should hear 
and comprehend the meaning of these fearful 
sounds, she attempted to cross the apart¬ 
ment to close the sash, but in vain; and, 
half fainting, she sunk down by the bed, and 
buried her face in her hands. A horrid 
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Stillness succeeded, broken only by the 
chirping of the birds, as they flitted past the 
open casement; and Catherine, almost in 
a state of insensibility, remained kneeling 
and unconscious of the lapse of time, till a 
soft hand was laid on hers, and a gentle 
voice faintly articulated, “ Who is this ? Is 
it you, dearest Catherine?” And Catherine, 
raising her head, saw Amy looking affec¬ 
tionately on her. In silent transport, Ca¬ 
therine pressed her in her arms, kissed again 
and again her wan cheek; then closing the 
curtains, she resigned her place to Mrs Sef- 
ton, who at this moment entered, and hur¬ 
ried to her apartment, there to give free 
vent to the mingled feelings which filled 
her heart. 

From this day Amy continued gradually 
to recover, and as her frame strengthened, 
the tone of her mind also became more firm. 
She no longer gave way to paroxysms of 
(^spair, but lamented her loss with a more 
“^gentle grief, which found frequent relief in 
tears. From her brother's letter she had 
2 
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learned how dear Catherine had been to 
him, and from that moment she almost wor¬ 
shipped her; and although she was aware 
that she had rejected his suit, she pleased 
her fancy with the belief that he must event¬ 
ually have succeeded in gaining her affec¬ 
tion, and Amy found a sweet consolation in 
loving what he had loved, and in obeying 
all the wishes of her she called her dear sis¬ 
ter Catherine. 

Mrs Sefton had written to Lady Gran- 
ton of the dangerous situation of Amy, and 
heard in reply that nothing but the serious 
illness of Lord Gran ton prevented her from 
hastening to Scotland, which she would do 
the instant his lordship’s medical attendants 
pronounced him out of danger, which was not 
at that time the case. On the convalescence 
of Amy, Mrs Sefton communicated the 
happy intelligence, and proposed that her 
ladyship should postpone her journey until 
^Vmy was sufficiently recovered to accorn- 
pany her back, which would certainly not 
, be the case for a considerable time, adding 
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an assurance that every care would be taken 
of the invalid; and to this proposal Mrs Sef- 
ton received a grateful assent.. So soon as 
Amy’s health was in some degree re-esta¬ 
blished, Ellinor was admitted to see her ; 
but her stormy and violent grief evidently 
distressed Amy, who valued ranch more the 
soft tears which fell from Catherine’s eves, 
than all the turbulent emotion of her cou¬ 
sin. 

There was yet another trial to which 
Amy’s fortitude was to be subjected, and 
that was a meeting with Spencer, for whose 
unwearied kindness and brotherly care she 
felt the liveliest gratitude. 

Impatient to pour forth her thanks, and 
longing ardently to hear from his lips the 
last words of her adored brother, she begged 
so earnestly for permission to sec him, that 
Mrs Sefton, believing it would be less inju¬ 
rious to comply with her request than to re- 
^e it, at length consented to indulge her 
the succeeding day. 

At the appointed hour of interview, Mrs 
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Sefton and Catberine supported Amy to 
the adjoining dressing-room, placed her 
carefully on_a couch, and tried, by engaging 
her in conversation, to make her forget the 
approaching meeting; but Amy’s thoughts 
had taken too dark a hue to be dispelled even 
by their efforts; and as soon as her ear caught 
the sound of Spencer’s tread; and she heard 
him address to Sefton the kindest inquiries 
respecting herself, a iriortal paleness over¬ 
spread her countenance, on which Mrs Sef¬ 
ton desired Catherine to hasten and forbkl 
Spencer to ap})ear before her. “ No, no!’’ 
exclaimed Amy, “ 1 am better—the faint¬ 
ness has passed away—indulge me, my best 
friendand Mrs Sefton, unable to deny 
her, retired with Catherine, and the next 
moment saw Spencer seated by Amy’s couch, 
her hands fast locked in his ; and her pale 
check, bathed in tears, bent down and rest¬ 
ing on his arm. 

We shall not pause to detail the convgr- 
sation which passed at this affecting inter¬ 
view; suffice it to say, that Spencer, his 
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countenance bearing traces of deep emotion, 
joined the family only for a moment, then 
hastily took leave, to which, respecting his 
feelings, they offered no opposition. 

iVIrs Sefton and Catherine now hastened 
to Amy, whom they found much agitated, 
but she relieved their fears by assuring them 
that she would not suffer from their indul¬ 
gence to her wishes. Amy then retired to 
bed, desired the curtains to be drawn and 
the shutters closed, and begging to be left 
alone for a few hours, her kind friends with¬ 
drew. 

J'^rom this period Amy gradually recover¬ 
ed ; but it was not till the woods were assu¬ 
ming a browner shade, and the reapers were 
joyously cutting down the yellow harvest, 
that she was permitted to visit Catherine s 
favourite lime walk, where, seated beneath 
the sheltering and luxuriant boughs, she in¬ 
haled the pure breeze and listened to the 
murmuring stream and the songs of the in- 
^mcrable birds which flitted past ou ra¬ 
pid wing. As her strength increased, her 
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rambles became more extended; and lean¬ 
ing on the arm of Spencer, she wandered on 
the banks of the locb, or, seated in some 
sheltered nook, she would watch the merry 
gambols of tlie village children, who, rejoi¬ 
cing in their escape from school, chased each 
other with noisy glee through the new-mown 
fields. 

Ilut although Amy’s health was now re¬ 
stored, her gaiety seemed gone for ever.— 
Her voice had lost its tone of cheerfulness, 
her step its elasticity, and her fair brow was 
clouded with sadness; and in common with 
all those who writhe under a first alHiction, 
she believed that her jnesent feelings would 
be eternal, and that she would never smile 
again. 

Mrs Seftou and Catherine did not at¬ 
tempt to combat these sentiments, but they 
and Spencer were indefatigable in their en¬ 
deavours to amuse her mind, and prevent 
her from dwelling on the past, and they 
truly rejoiced when they found they could" 
sometimes surprise her into a momentary 
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cheerfulness. In pursuance of their bene¬ 
volent exertions, Mrs Sefton affected a great 
desire to make excursions to the surround¬ 
ing scenery; and as she declared against 
leaving Amy alone, she, too grateful for 
iMrs Sefton's sisterly kindness to refuse 
compliance with her wishes, was easily pre¬ 
vailed on to accompany her friends. Amy’s 
first essay was in Mrs Sefton’s carriage, but 
this, at Mrs Sefton’s request, who insisted 
that a freer exposure to the autuimi winds 
would brace her languid frame, was soon 
exchanged for the curricle of Spencer, who 
seldom allowed a day to pass without seeing 
liis youthful charge, and who watched with 
friendly interest the first faint blush of 
health revisiting her pale check. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Po»t-hont bloirg—Enter Casimerk in a trarelling-dran 
a light-blue great-coat with large metal buttons—his hair 
ill a long queue, but twisted at the end ; a large Kevm- 
huller hat; a cane in bis hand. 

Casimcre. Well, landlady, what company are we lo 
have ? 

l.andladg. Only two gentlewomen, sir. 

The Anti-Jacobin. 


The awful event which h.ad occuvrctl. 
threw a damp over the whole village of 

p-; and Mrs Sinellarat, partly from 

remorse, partly from shame, kept her bed for 
three days. Young ladies and gentlemen 
walked in Rosefield I..ane unm.arkcd—new 
pelisses rustled in church, bonnets and f<"a- 
thers rustled and waved in the breeze, and” 
no one ventured to count the cost. Old 
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settlers left the village, new ones came, tic¬ 
kets disappeared from innumerable houses, 
and no one dared to inquire who had come 
to occupy them. The Busy-Bodies, with 
compressed lips, hurried past each other, 
confining their salutations to a Lord-Bur- 
Icigh shake of the head—servants, milkwo¬ 
men, bakers’ boys ceased to be questioned on 
the private affairs of the families which they 
served—feasts of lanterns, vulgarly called 
tea-parties, were abolished; and scandal 
seemed banished from the village. 

This happy state of things could not con¬ 
tinue long—the snake was scotched, not 
killed ; at the end of a week the gloom had 
disappeared, groups were again seen busily 
discussing the imperfections of their neigh¬ 
bours ; and at the expiration of a fortnight, 
the torrent of gossip flowed on, making ship¬ 
wreck in its course of many a fair and ho¬ 
noured name. 

^ This is a fine growing day,” said Miss 
^lacdonald to her friend Mrs Barton, as 
she seated herself in the coaeh ; “ we are 
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really getting pleasant weather now—tlie 
coaches are convenient things; the proprie¬ 
tors maiin he making morts of money—I ne¬ 
ver go into them that they are not cram-full. 
How is INIr Barton keeping ? This is good 
weather for his rheumatics—has he tried 
the warm hath yet ?” 

“ Indeed has he,” replied IMrs Barton ; 
“ he was unco cumstary about it at first, and 
it cost an hour’s arglc-bargling with him be¬ 
fore I could get him persuaded to wet his 
skill; but I made my point good, and in I 
got him, and he may thank me i‘or it now, 
for his rh'^umatics are dcmccnisliing ever 
since ; but he maun hac patience, which is 
thing no mony men arc gifted with.” 

“ Drive a little faster,” exclaimed an old 
gentleman, popping his head out of the 
window ; “ if you go at this snail’s pace, we 
won’t reach Edinburgh these three hours.’" 

“ Yes, sir,” said the coachman, giving the 
horses a lash. 

“ It would be much better,” continued 
their companion, addressing the ladies, “ if 
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the people would come to the coach, in 
place of driving us up and down the village 
in this ridiculous manner. It is most incon¬ 
venient, particularly to men who have busi¬ 
ness to transact. But where the devil is the 
fellow driving to now ?” exclaimed he, as 
the coach whirled down a street. “ Ah," 
he continued, on seeing two ladies issue 
from the house, “ stopping to take up some 
more of these infcrn.al women ! If we go on 
at this rate, we won’t reach town to-day. 
and I have an appointment at twelve o’¬ 
clock,” 

At this condemnation, hi toto, of the 
whole female race, his two compniions sat 
so lost in amazement, Ih.at it was some time 
before the coachman could get them to un¬ 
derstand that it was necessary they should 
make room for the admission of the ladies, 
the prospect of whose company had so to¬ 
tally demolished the equanimity of the old 
gjfttleman, who, either to atone for the has¬ 
tiness of his temper by appearing to make 
room for them, or to give vent'to. his spleen. 
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gave the tails of his coat such a tug froiu 
under Miss Macdonald, as in the neatest 
manner possible brought that lady’s nose in 
friendly contact with oue of the ladies who 
had that moment entered. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said both in a 
breath. 

“ It was not my fault,” said Miss 3Jac- 
douald, as soon as she recovered from her 
surprise, “ it was all owing to that gentle¬ 
man’s being so very rude as to puli the tails 
of his coat from under me, and witliout even 
giving me warning, too; which I must say 
was no very gentlemanly trick.” 

“ No very gentlemanly trick !” exclaim¬ 
ed the aggressor in a rage, “ no very gen¬ 
tlemanly trick !—pray, madam, what do 
you mean by such language ? I suppose, 
madam, my coat is my own ; and, my faith, 
you had a pretty long scat upon it. If I had 
known what I was to get for my civility, 1 
would have pulled it from below you Isng 
before this. No gentlemanly trick, indeed ! 
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1 wish you may know what gentlemanly 
tricks are.” 

“ I wish to Heaven you had pulled it 
out,” replied Miss Macdonald ; “ I could 
not think what hard, crumpled-up thing I 
was sitting on.” 

'■ You may well say it is crumpled up,’’ 
retorted her antagonist, displaying his gar¬ 
ment ; “ I wonder who the devil crumpled 
it. And how do you suppose that I am to 
walk through Prince’s Street with this run- 
kled rag behind me ?” 

I can easily give you a remedy for the 
runklcs,” said the pacific iNIrs Barton; “ take 
a hot poker, and draw your coat-tails slight¬ 
ly over it, and I will answer for it, there 
will be no ruuklc to be seen in them. I 
often do that to the tails of Mr Barton's 
coats.’’ 

The old gentleman, who could willingly 
have taken a red-hot poker to the whole 
company, did not deign a reply ; and the 
rest of the journey was completed in solemn 
silence. 
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“ Call a coach,” exclaimed the old gen¬ 
tleman when they stopped at the office. 

“ Yes, sir,” .said a porter, who imagined 
this order was given to him, when, in fact, 
it was intended for the driver, who had al¬ 
ready obeyed it; in consequence of which, 
two coaches drove up at the. same moment. 

“ This is your coach, sir,” said the driver, 
as the one he had called approached. 

“ The gentleman ordered me to call a 
coach,” said the porter, as he approached 
with another. 

“ Step in here,” said the first coachman. 

“ Yo, sir ; in here,” said the second. 

“ I don’t want two coaches,” roared the 
old gentleman. 

“ I’ll swear,” screamed one, “ you bid me 
call a coach, and you shall pay for it.” 

“ Either pay our hire, or take our coach¬ 
es,” roared the enrnged sons of the whip. 
“ My payment,” resounded from one side ; 
“ My coach,” from another. 

“ A .squabble! a sijuabblc!” bawled a num- 
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ber of school-boys, whom the noise had col¬ 
lected together. 

“ That’s a queer one!” said a dandy, stop¬ 
ping to see tlic end of the affray. 

“ Drive off your dirty hacks,” exclaimed 
a powdered puppy, from the dicky of a hand¬ 
some travelling carriage, “ and make room 
for your betters to pass.” 

“ Drive to the devil!” cried the old gen¬ 
tleman, rushing into the first coach that 
came in his way, “ and let me get out of this 
din and riot.” And leaving the porter and 
coadiman to look for their money where 
they could find it, he drove to his agent's. 

Ilut who can picture his dism.ay, when, 
on reachincr Mr Blovvtbecoal’s, and ordering 
the coachman to carry his portmanteau into 
the house, the latter declared he had never 
seen it. “ AVhat is to be done?*’ he ex¬ 
claimed, almost frantic with passion; “ I 
ought not to have lost sight of it—it is all 
owing to these confounded coachmen. I 
could sw'car I saw one of the fellows lift it 
just as I was stepping in. If there is law. 
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or justice in Scotland, I’ll have them hung 
for it—they have stolen my property !” 

The noise of this dispute soon reached 
Mr Blowthecoal, and drew him to the spot. 

“ I’m glad you have come,” he exclaimed, 
on seeing the old gentleman; “ I almost 
despaired of you, ’tis so long after the hour 
you appointed. But had we not better go 
into the house ?” he continued, on observing 
they were attracting considerable observa¬ 
tion ; “ I suppose y^ou have brought your 
papers with you. I shall step in anti send 
one of the young men out for them.” • 

" My papers arc lost!” exclaimed his 
client in despair; “ I know I had them when 
I arrived in town ; but where they are now, 
the devil only knows. I suj>pose some of 
these wretches have stolen them, but they 
shall not be lost papers to me.” 

“ Do pray step into the house,” replied 
his friend, on observing that his vehemence 
was beginning to collect a crowd about them, 
till I inquire into this matter; but there 

is another carriage driving up; have you any 
u 
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one with you ? I expected no one but your¬ 
self.” 

“ That is my portmanteau,” he exclaim¬ 
ed, as the carriage stopped, “ give it me this 
moment.” 

“ We shan’t part with it,” said the por¬ 
ter and coachman in a breath, “ till we are 
paid for bringing it here.’" 

“ Upon my word,” said Mr Blowthecoal, 
“ one would think our cause already gained 
by your driving in such style—a coach for 
yourself and another for your portmanteau 
is a little too much; but here, Inkhorn,” 
said he, calling to his clerk, “ settle with 
these fellows, and bring that portmanteau 
into my private room.” And the man of law 
and his client disappeared from the view of 
the diverted populace. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


1 cannot talk with civet in the room, 

A fine puss gentleman that’s all perfume ; 

The sight’s enough—no need to smell a beau. 
Who thrusts his nose into a rareeshow. 

His odoriferous attempts to please, 

Perhaps might prosper with a swarm of bees. 

CowrEE. 


The news of this whimsical adventure 
spread like wild-firc among the Busy-Bo¬ 
dies, and at an early hour the following 
day the whole villagers had resolved them¬ 
selves into committees to discuss the affair. 
Knots of the inhabitants were sprinkled 
through every quarter of the town, of which 
the most remarkable was a select junta 
assembled at the head of Hope Street, and 
who in the heat of the debate had approach- 
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ed close to the edge of the pavement. At 
this most interesting moment, a tandem 
drawn by two fiery greys, swept past them, 
and so close as to graze the edge of the 
pavement. Miss Macdonald, thinking that 
the next step of these prancing steeds was 
to be over her fair person, retreated hastily, 
and, to her no small astonishment, found 
herself stretched on a bed, not of roses, but 
of oyster-shells, placed there, apparently, 
for her reception. ^Ve. cannot now pause 
to pick her up, being under the necessity of 
following the tandem, which disappeared 
down Hope Street in a whirlwind of dust. 

“ Who can that be?” said Ellinor to Mrs 
Lennox, as the vehicle, which had caused 
such a commotion, stopped at the door; 
“ whoever he is, he sports the most beauti¬ 
ful horses and the most dashing livery I 
ever saw; surely he must have mistaken the 
house.” 

“ Where is he ?” exclaimed Mrs Lennox, 
running to the window, glad to see anything 
like dash. 
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“ You are too late,” said Ellinor, “ for 
he has this moment entered the house.” 

They were not kept long in suspense, for 
the stranger, pushing William aside, and 
taking three steps at a time, flew into the 
room, and dashing down his hat, threw him¬ 
self on the sofa beside JNIrs Lennox. 

“ Connor i” exclaimed the latter, when 
somewhat recovered from her surprise at this 
rencounter, “ where in the name of wonder 
have you dropt from ?” 

“ From Dublin, my dear,” he replied; 
“ and here I am to inquire how you like 
your new husband, on trial; but where is 
he ?—is he not yet visible ?” 

“ I believe Mr Lennox is out,” she re¬ 
plied ; “ but—true, I had nearly forgot,— 
allow me to introduce you to Miss Lennox, 
his sister.” 

Connor, after making a fashionable bend, 
turned again to Mrs Lennox. 

“ And how did you leave them all in 
Ireland ?” said the latter, “ and what has 
brought you to Scotland ?” 
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“ When I last left them,” he replied, all 
the while gazing at his handsome legs, and 
every now and then tapping his boots with 
his cane, “ which is about three months 
since—they were then all alive—I have not 
been home since I first set out on my tra¬ 
vels, but I met our cousin Cowley in Bath 
the other day, and he told me he rather 
thought my sister Charlotte had got the 
typhus ; but she can’t be dead, or I think 
I should have heard of it.” 

“ But you have not yet told me,” rejoin¬ 
ed Mrs Lennox, “ what has brought you 
here.” 

“ Faith, and I can hardly tell that my¬ 
self ; so, if you like, you may just suppose 
I came down to see you.” 

“ Do you make any stay ?” 

“ Upon my soul, I can’t tell that either; 
but it will depend on how I am treated. I 
am told there are a great many pretty girls 
in Edinburgh, and certainly the specimens 
I have already seen,” he continued, glancing 
at Elliiior, “ make me give full credit to 
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the truth of that report; so if I happen to 
be smitten here, ’tis ten to one if the Green 
Isle sees me in a hurry.” 

“ You will be easily smitten,” said Mrs 
Lennox, in a rage at the very idea of his 
marrying in Scotland. “ You will find them 
all great, over-grown, red-haired, raw-boned 
Scotchwomen ! Take my advice, Connor, 
and marry in your own country.” 

“ I must say you are vastly polite,” said 
Ellinor with heat, “ to run down your hus¬ 
band’s countrywomen, and before me too.” 

“ I again repeat,” said Mrs Lennox, who 
did not think it worth her while to take the 
smallest notice of the remark of her sister- 
in-law, “ I again repeat, Connor, unless you 
wish to be miserable, don’t settle in Scot¬ 
land.” 

The entrance of Charles gave a turn to 
the conversation. “ Charles,” said his lady, 
“ this is my cousin Connor—Connor, this 
is Lennox.” 

“ I must be oflF,” said Connor, after a lit- 
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tie farther chit-chat; and pulling out a very 
handsome gold repeater, “ I don’t like to 
(keep my pets standing so long.” , 

“ You are quite in style, Connor,” said 
Mrs Lennox ; “ why, that tandem of yours 
is enough to set the whole village in an up¬ 
roar.” 

“ Talking of that,” he replied, lolling 
back on the sofa, and bursting into an im¬ 
moderate fit of laughter, “ I did start a co¬ 
vey of old ones at the top of the street, but 
had not time to observe where they flew. 
’Pon my honour, I must be off,” he conti¬ 
nued, jumping up; “I have stayed an age!” 

“ You are in prodigious haste,” said Mrs 
Lennox ; “ but, pray, where are you to be 
found ?” 

“ At the Royal Hotel.” 

" I shall do myself the pleasure of calling 
on you to-morrow,” said Charles; “ I hope 
you will be no stranger here and Connor 
having made the proper reply, lounged out 
of the room, mounted his tandem, and drove 
away. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


The sunshine of the morning 
Is abroad upon the sky. 

And, glorious as that red sunshine. 

The crimson banners fly. 

The snow-white plumes are dancing. 

Flash casques and helms of gold ; 

'Tis the gathering of earth’s chivalry— 

Her proud, her young, her bold. 

The fiery steeds are foaming— 

•Sweeps by the trumpet blast; 

I hear a long and pealing shout; 

The soldier bands are past. 

I.. E. L. 

CoNNOK, finding time hang rather heavy 
on his hands in Edinburgh, where he waited 
the arrival of several sportsmen, who were 
to accompany him on a shooting excursion 
to the Highlands, eagerly availed himself of 
his introduction to our friends in Hope 
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Street, where he and his tandem made their 
appearance regularly every forenoon; and 
where he amused himself in teasing Mrs 
Lennox, and flirting with Ellinor, which 
last occupation he carried on with such 
spirit, that Mrs Lennox began to have se¬ 
rious fears that he would marry a Scotch¬ 
woman, and to aggravate the offence, that 
Scotchwoman her sister-in-law. She was 
the more determined to break off the match, 
as Ellinor had given her great offence by 
going out in Connor’s tandem, which she 
thought of right belonged to her; but Elli¬ 
nor holding a different opinion, the ladies 
had come to high words on this important 
point. Influenced by the amiable motive 
of thwarting Ellinor, Mrs Lennox set her¬ 
self seriously to work to open Connor’s eyes 
to her imperfections, and seized the first 
opportunity to tell him of her shocking 
temper, her violence, petulance, and selfish¬ 
ness ; but finding he only laughed at her 
list of faults, and that he did not in the least 
relax in his attentions, she asked him point- 
I. 2 
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blank if he meant to burden himself with 
a portionless wife. She struck the right 
chord. Connor being a noted fortune-hunter, 
and learning that Ellinor would not have 
above three or four thousand pounds, and 
not even that till her father’s death,—and 
he, Mrs Lennox kindly remarked, would 
very likely live for forty years,—assured her 
his attentions to Ellinor meant nothing; but 
when she urged him to withdraw them, he 
positively refused. 

“ No, no, 1 can’t consent to that,” replied 
he, “ Pjllinor is too pretty and too agreeable 
to be deserted in this shabby way ; be¬ 
sides, if I did not lounge here, deuce take 
me if 1 would know what to do witli my¬ 
self. Come now, Anne, be reasonable; sure¬ 
ly when I have told you that there is no 
danger of my slipping my neck into the 
matrimonial noose, you need not grudge a 
poor fellow a little harmless amusement ?” 
And Mrs Lennox, recollecting that a quarrel 
with Connor would deprive her of the plea- 
smre of showing her fair person in his tan- 
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clem, was forced to consent to the continu¬ 
ance of his devoirs, and to which she became 
completely reconciled on reflecting that they 
would terminate in the mortification of El- 
linor, who would infallibly be jilted by her 
dashing cousin; and consoled by this hope, 
she resolved to let things take their coiu'se. 

The amusements of the ladies were now 
varied by a review, and the appointed day 
having arrived, Connor, who had privately 
asked Ellinor to accompany him in his tan¬ 
dem, made his appearance, as had been pre¬ 
viously agreed on, just at the very moment 
when all the family were at their toilettes, 
with the exception of Ellinor, who had ta¬ 
ken care to be in readiness, and was watch¬ 
ing for him. No sooner, therefore, did the 
tandem stop at the door, than she flew down 
stairs, and jumping in beside him, was the 
next moment whirled down to the sands, 
where the regiment had already assembled. 

In the meantime, Mrs Lennox, who, as 
Ellinor had been last out in the tandem, 
expected that on this occasion she would 
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occupy the vacant seat, fully determined to 
astonish the natives, and to do honour to the 
exalted situation to which she aspired, had 
bestowed no common pains in the decoration 
of her person. What then was her astonish¬ 
ment and rage, when, on asking if Mr Con¬ 
nor had come, William informed her he was 
not only come but gone, and that Miss Len¬ 
nox had accompanied him ! The very excess 
of her wrath kept her silent; but not so the 
Baronet, who, alarmed for the safety of his 
daughter, stamped, raged, swore; and had 
Elliuor known the commotion occasioned 
by this unexpected event, she would have 
had good reason to congratulate herself in 
having escaped the hurricane. As there 
was no Catherine present to throw the oil 
of mildness over the boiling waves of pas¬ 
sion, there is no saying how long the hub¬ 
bub would have continued, had not the 
sound of firing on the sands admonished 
them to make haste. Sir Thomas therefore, 
havii^ handed the ladies into the carriage. 
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quickly followed them; and Charles mount¬ 
ing his horse, they forthwith proceeded to 
the-scene of action. 

Mrs Lennox, who had not yet recovered 
the shock she had received on learning she 
was supplanted by Ellinor, no sooner saw 
her in the envied seat, than her complaints 
broke out afresh, but lier murmurs were 
drowned in the general uproar which sur¬ 
rounded them. 

“ Fire!” cried the Colonel—^bounce went 
the carabines. “ Huzza !” roared the mob 
—the bugles shrieked, and Sir Thomas 
shouted on Ellinor to come into the car¬ 
riage. The Baronet had really some cause 
for alarm, for no sooner did the firing com¬ 
mence, than Connor’s high-spirited horses 
took fright, pranced and reared, and clear¬ 
ing a way for themselves through the crowd, 
stopped not until they reached the extre¬ 
mity of the sands. As Sir Thomas had or¬ 
dered the horses to be taken from his car¬ 
riage, he could not go in pursuit of the run¬ 
aways ; and a row of carriages having pre- 
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vented Charles from seeing her dangerous 
situation, he sat composedly on horseback 
observing the manoeuvres of the troops, and 
listening to the band. Sir Thomas, there¬ 
fore, had no alternative but to send William 
to desire Ellinor to return instantly. But 
Ellinor, aware of the notice her beauty and 
conspicuous situation were attracting, and 
unwilling to abdicate, no sooner saw’ AV il- 
liam approaching, than turning to Connor, 
she said, “ There comes William, and I am 
sure to say that papa wants me into his car¬ 
riage.” 

This hint was quite enough for Connor, 
who, equally averse to part with his beauti¬ 
ful companion, gave his steeds a lash, and 
on they pranced, leaving the Baronet’s ill- 
omened messenger far behind. 

“ ’Faith, we have had a narrow escape,” 
said Connor, laughing, on finding they had 
completely distanced ^^'^illiam ; “ but we 
must keep the fellow in view, and not alftw 
him to get within ear-shot.” 

“ Papa will be in a pretty rage,” replied 
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EUinor, in a tone which showed she cared 
very little about the matter; “ but I am 
not .to be supposed to know that William 
had any message for me.” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Connor; “ but 
come, let us dash in among those carriages, 
and reconnoitre.” 

No sooner said than done—^away they 
flew, followed by two servants in superb li¬ 
veries of green and gold ; nor stopped till 
they found themselves close to the Seftons’ 
carriage, which was occupied by Captain 
and Mrs Sefton and Catherine. This scene 
of gaiety grated harshly on Catherine’s feel¬ 
ings. Hers was not a mind which could 
easily forget the late afflicting catastrophe, 
and the still deep grief of Amy; who, con¬ 
cerned at her saddened look and colourless 
cheek, had joined her entreaties to those of 
]Mrs Sefton, that she would go to the re¬ 
view, to which Catherine was forced, though 
unwillingly, to consent. But it was not the 
death of Sir Pelham, much as she valued him, 
which so often filled her eyes with tears and 
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robbed her cheek of its bloom. It was the 
cruel certainty that Willoughby believed 
her to have been attached to his rival. ,She 
had seen his despairing glance on observing 
Sir Pelham pressing her hand, and eagerly 
addressing her on that day, which proved 
the last of his existence ; and she had re¬ 
marked his violent emotion on seeing on 
her finger a mourning ring, containing a 
lock of Sir Pelham’s hair, and which, as the 
gift of Amy, she could not refuse to wear. 
The very grief she suffered from this mis¬ 
understanding was attributed to the loss 
of her lover ; in short, everything conspired 
against her, and combined to confirm Wil¬ 
loughby in the belief that she had given 
her heart to another. 

Most acutely did Catherine lament the 
error into which he had fallen, for she had 
heard enough of the conduct of Ellinor with 
Connor, to set even her scruples at rest. 
Willoughby, too, she learned, had entirely 
withdrawn his attentions from her cousin; 
therefore the most rigid honour could not 
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require her to refuse the homage of him who 
was the master of her heart. But Wil¬ 
loughby, esteeming her too highly to believe 
that she could soon forget him whom she ap¬ 
peared so deeply to mourn, dared not to talk 
of love, and studiously endeavoured to eon- 
ceal his ardent and unabated attachment. 

All this Catherine bore in silent anguish, 
but when she learned that it was expected 
the regiment would be ordered to England 
in the course of a few weeks, she could with 
difficulty preserve a semblance of composure. 
Although admired, adored by many, Cathe¬ 
rine had never loved before. It had remain¬ 
ed for ^^’^illoughby to awaken in her mind 
that passion, which is to woman either the 
guiding polar star, or the blasting light¬ 
ning. 

Catherine knew that Willoughby loved 
her, passionately loved her, but what did 
this avail. Female delicacy sealed her lips; 
misapprehension restrained all evidence of 
his feelings. IVIrs Sefton too, talked of go¬ 
ing south, and the futiure presented itself 
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to Catherine in the darkest colours. Suf¬ 
fering from these various causes of grief, it 
may readily be supposed that Catherine’s 
feelings were but little in unison with the 
scene of which she was now an unwilling 
spectator; and the extravagance of Ellinor’s 
spirits, who seemed to have so soon forgot 
that such a person as Sir Pelham ever ex¬ 
isted, threw a deeper shade of sadness over 
her brow. 

“ How do you do, Catherine ?” exclaim¬ 
ed Ellinor, delighted to find that, after a 
slight survey of her grave cousin, Connor 
had again fixed his eyes on her own coun¬ 
tenance, now radiant with the smiles of 
gratified vanity. “ I am glad to see you 
here—-'your moping at Duddingstone has 
made you a perfect dowdy. Allow me to 
present Mr Connor—Connor, this is Miss 
Dundas.” 

Connor bowed negligently, Catherine 
coldly. 

“ Is Sir Thomas here,” asked Catherine, 
“ and Lady Lennox ?” 
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“ Yes,” replied Ellinor carelessly, “ I be¬ 
lieve they are somewhere among this mot¬ 
ley Brew, and—” but her speech was sudden¬ 
ly cut short, for Connor, who had taken as 
great a dislike to Catherine as it was evi¬ 
dent she had imbibed for him, gave his 
steeds the rein, and whirled his beautiful 
companion away to another part of the 
sands. 

All those who have made the human 
heart their study, must be aw'are how much 
it takes to kill love in minds capable of 
feeling a serious attachment. So it was with 
Spencer, who suffered all the torments of 
jealousy on witnessing the levity of Ellinor, 
and the insolent and familiar admiration of 
Connor. He was alarmed, too, at her evi¬ 
dent danger, and on a sudden plunge of 
Connor’s unmanageable steeds, he lost all 
self-possession, and became so confused that 
he found himself incapable of attending to 
his duty. He therefore, affecting indispo¬ 
sition, resigned the troop to the oflicer next 
in command, and quitting the sands, return- 
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ed to the Barracks in a state of violent agi¬ 
tation. 

So soon as the review was over, Willo'u'gh- 
by, having heard that Spencer had left the 
ground indisposed, hastened to his apart¬ 
ment, and found Spencer in a frame of mind 
which excited his truest sympathy. 

“ I have renounced her, Willoughby,” 
said Spencer, after detailing her levity; 
“ Ellinor Lennox is nothing now to mo—1 
would scorn to accept her offered hand.” 

“ I rejoice to hear it,” replied Willough¬ 
by ; “ she is unworthy of you—and when 
the first shock is passed, I am confident that 
you will rejoice at your escape from an un¬ 
feeling coquette, on whose volatile mind no¬ 
thing can make a lasting impression—you 
knew her admiration of Sir Pelham—you 
saw the violence of her grief on his death. 
How soon is all forgot—even his sister is 
neglected, and for whom ? 1 need not tell 
you what Connor is.” 

“ It is true,” replied Spencer, sighing; 
“ yet I hoped that time and my devoted at- 
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tachment might have reformed all that was 
renrehensible in her conduct.” 

“'Were her faults those of the head 
alone, I would not judge her severely, but 
you know it is not so. That woman can 
have no feeling, no principle, who can trifle 
with the happiness of another. To you I 
owe my escape before my affections were 
too deeply interested. Believe not that time 
would have changed her. Her cousin is not 
older,” continued he, with warmth ; “ and 
yet how superior, noble, dignified, and mild; 
yet candid and sincere, she never w'ould have 
encouraged only to reject; but divest Elli- 
nor Lennox of beauty, and what is there 
left worthy of a sigh ? Forget her, my dear 
Spencer—as you value your own happiness, 
avoid and forget her.” 

“ Such is my wish and determination,” 
replied Spencer ; “ and if we were not like¬ 
ly so soon to receive our route for England, 
I w’ould apply for leave of absence; but as 
it is probable that a few weeks will termi¬ 
nate our sojourn in Scotland, .1 shall force 
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myself to remain, particularly as I am an¬ 
xious not to leave Miss Talmash before 1 
shall have acquitted myself of my engage¬ 
ment to Sir Pelham, to guard her with a 
brother’s care until she is restored to her 
friends; and as Mrs Sefton proposes going 
south shortly, she and Sefton' wish we should 
all travel together.” 

“ A most excellent arrangement,” rejoin¬ 
ed Willoughby, who seemed to be struck 
by some new idea ; “ Miss Talmash seems 
to lean entirely on you for protection and 
kindness; it would be wrong in you to show 
any indifference to her comfort; in fact, I 
would strongly advise you to spend a great 
deal of your time at Duddingstone, under 
pretence of paying attentions to Miss Tal¬ 
mash—^}’ou will thus be removed from the 
dangerous influence of Ellinor,and yet avoid 
the appearance of rudeness to the family. 
Indeed, I think Miss Talmash has drooped 
within the last week, as you have been too 
much engaged preparing for the review, to 
be able to drive her out as usual.” 
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“ Do you think so ?” replied Spencer; 
“ then I will make a point of going over 
t3-iiforrow. It would grieve me sincerely 
were her health to suffer through my ne¬ 
glect; she has an angelic temper, and I 
honour her, from the bottom of my soul, for 
the strong attachment she bore her brother. 
I have great fears that she will never reco¬ 
ver his loss.” 

“ Time may do much for her,” replied 
Willoughby, “ and I trust that some hap¬ 
py man may win her warm and guileless 
heart.” 

“ I hope so,” said Spencer; “ for one who 
could love a brother so tenderly, must, I am 
certain, possess great sensibility and feeling; 
and yet it is almost cruel to wish to disturb 
her serenity, and subject her to the pains of 
loveand Spencer sighed heavily. 

“ Let us hope they may be pleasing 
pains,” replied Willoughby, who being now 
called away on military duty, Spencer was 
left to the indulgence of his nvelancholy 
thoughts. 
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On the termination of the review, the 
Seftons and Catherine drove to Hope Street, 
where they found Sir Thomas and liady 
Lennox and their amiable daughter-in-law' 
had arrived just before them. Charles had 
gone in search of Ellinor and Connor. 

Our friends were received with much 
kindness by Sir Thomas and his lady, and 
Mrs Lennox having quarrelled with Ellinor, 
and being at a loss for a companion, in- 
treated Catherine not to return to Dud- 
dingstone. But to this proposal JNlrs Sef- 
ton would not listen for a moment, nor was 
Catherine sorry that she carried her point; 
for the peace and harmony she enjoyed in 
her present abode, made her more than ever 
reluctant to encounter the storms and tem¬ 
pests of her own unquiet home. 

Just as they were about to depart, Elli¬ 
nor entered, accompanied by Connor, nor 
w'as Catherine’s partiality increased by a 
closer inspection of the gentleman. His 
airs disgusted, his conceit offended her, and 
in wonder and amazement that any weman 
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ill Iier senses could prefer him to Spencer, 
she^ followed Mrs Sefton to the carriage^ 
and ^ad to be out of the reach of their fri¬ 
volity and nonsense, she hailed with renova¬ 
ted pleasure the autumn-tinged woods of 
Duddingstone. 


V^L. III. 


M 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


'Tis not in iniplity things 
That the benevolent heart is truly shown, 
But in the tone and temper of the mind, 
Ever forgiving, gentle, and alive 
To pity, ready to forgive, intent 
On all the little thousand cliaritiih, 

Which day by day calls forth. 

Dhl 1 A. 


Ox the following day Spencer ordered 
his curricle, and drove to Duddingstone, 
accompanied by Willoughby. They were 
received by the Seftons with their usual 
cordiality and kindness, but Catherine’s at¬ 
tempts to look unconcerned were sadly con¬ 
tradicted by her tell-tale check. 

“ Pray,” asked Mrs Sefton, “ what has 
l>ecome of you both ? I have not seen you 
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for an age. Sefton and I were beginning 
t<? think you had forgot us.” 

“ 'S'ou surely cannot believe us to be so 
ungrateful. The truth is, we were much 
engaged with regimental business prepara¬ 
tory to the review; but as that is over, we 
have now a little more leisure to indulge 
ourselves in visiting our kind friends.” 

“ I am heartily glad to hear it,” replied 
Mrs Sefton. “ I was very much inclined 
to have you both tried for desertion.” 

“ How is Miss Talmash?” asked Spen¬ 
cer. “ I hope to persuade her to take an 
airing this beautiful morning.” 

“ No,” replied Mrs Sefton; “ she is a 
little indisposed, and looks languid and un¬ 
well, so that I have laid my commands on 
her not to leave her room.” 

The conversation was here interrupted 
by the sound of a carriage stopping at the 
door, and in a few minutes Ellinor flew in¬ 
to the room, followed by Connor. Mrs Sef¬ 
ton, who had a mortal antipathy to both, 
re(^fed them with cold politeness. But 
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this reserve did not in the least damp the 
spirits of either the lady or gentleman, who. - 
taking very little notice of the part}% con¬ 
tinued to talk and laugh without intermis¬ 
sion, while Connor contrived to amuse him¬ 
self by twisting Ellinor’s shawl into a thou¬ 
sand fantastic shapes, in defiance of her af¬ 
fected anger and reproaclles. 

The flush of indignation which rushed to 
Spencer’s brow, on witnessing the insolent 
familiarity of Connor’s manner towards EI- 
linor, faded as he reflected, that it was in¬ 
vited by the levity of her own, and with a 
feeling nearly approaching to contempt, he 
turned in disgust from his once-loved El- 
linor. 

Catherine saw and pitied his evident 
emotion, and anxious to withdraw him 
from this painful scene, said, “ I am very 
much mortified that you express no curio¬ 
sity respecting the progress of my sketches, 

I assure you I have been very diligent in 
your absence, and if you will step with me 
into this room,” opening, as she spoke, a door 
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which led into an adjoining study,—“ 1 
shall show you, that my pencil has not been 
idle. '* Without waiting for a reply, she 
entered the apartment, followed by Spencer, 
who could almost have worshipped her for 
this relief. Catherine, appearing not to ob¬ 
serve his emotion, quickly scattered the con¬ 
tents of her portfolio on the table, and tried 
to divert his thoughts, by asking his opi¬ 
nion of the various drawings which were 
laid before him, and he, grateful for her 
delicate kindness and consideration, made 
an effort to appear interested in the sub¬ 
ject. He had just succeeded in regaining 
some degree of composure, when their tete- 
a-tete was suddenly interrupted by Ellinor, 
whose curiosity was piqued to know what 
Catherine could have to say in private to 
Spencer; and Connor, finding the Seftons 
cool and distant, in a few seconds follow^ed 
her. ]\Jrs Sefton, who had penetrated Ca¬ 
therine’s motive for carrying off Spencer, 
regretted the turn affairs had taken; but 
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as the matter could not be remedied, she 
also joined the party. 

“ What an insufferable fop that fellow 
Connor is,” said Sefton, when he and Wil¬ 
loughby were left alone. “ I am astonished 
that Miss Lennox can give him such mark¬ 
ed encouragement. It is quite inexplicable 
to me how she can prefer him to Spencer, 
who, I am sorry to see, is still so much at¬ 
tached to her.” 

“ Poor Spencer,” replied ^^'^illoughby, 
“ I wish to heaven he had never seen her.” 

“ I should think,” said Sefton, “ that 
her conduct to-day will tend, in a great 
measure, to enable him to break his chains. 
He looked sliockcd at her levity, which, in¬ 
deed, is quite unpardonable. She shows but 
little feeling in flirting so openly, before 
Spencer, with that conceited puppy, whom 
I detest so thoroughly, that 1 can scarcely 
persuade myself to treat him with common 
civility.” 

The return of the party here broke off 
their remarks, and Willoughby, anxiou^ to 
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extricate Spencer from his present unplea¬ 
sant situation, in a few minutes after took 
leave; and departed, accompanied by his 
friend. 

They had proceeded but a short distance, 
\vhcn they heard a carriage at full speed 
approaching them from behind, and looking 
round, they saw Connor’s tandem, which he 
was driving at a most furious rate, close to 
them; aud in another instant they shot 
past, grazing the wheel of Spencer’s curricle, 
whose horses started and reared, as Ellinor's 
long shawl, which streamed from Connor’s 
shoulders, flashed before their eyes. Ellinor 
looked back, kissed her hand, and laughing, 
pointed to Connor, who, it must be confess¬ 
ed, cut a most ridiculous appearance. 

“ Insuflcrable coquette!” exclaimed Wil¬ 
loughby ; “ if the insolent admiration of 
such a man can compensate you for the 
loss of a noble and generous heart, you are 
unworthy of a sigh.” 

Spencer did not reply, and in silence oiu 
fij^nds slowly proceeded to the Barracks. 
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“ Do you think your cousin and Connor 
will make a match of it ?” said Mrs Sefton to 
Catherine, so soon as their visitors had left 
them; “ she certainly gives him abundance 
of encouragement—it amazes me, that she 
can neglect our excellent friend Spencer, for 
this presuming fop.” 

“ I grieve, indeed,” replied Catherine, 
“ to find her thus throwing happiness from 
her. Spencer certainly was much attached 
to her, and it is entirely her own fault if 
she has lost his generous heart. I have quite 
your prejudice against Connor, and have a 
strong presentiment of evil from their inti¬ 
macy.” 

“ In fact your cousin was aiming at high¬ 
er game, and I am malicious enough to re¬ 
joice at her disappointment.” 

“ If,” replied Catherine, “ I believed 
there was anything serious in his intentions, 
I would at once risk Ellinor’s displeasure, 
nnd intreat her not to commit herself until 
she knew something of his character and 
pursuits.” 
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“ You had much better let her alone,” 
answered Mrs Sefton; “ for, if I read your 
cousin aright, she would probably give him 
a double portion of encouragement from 
mere perverseness. Take my advice, and 
liavc nothing to do with their concerns, for, 
as far as I am able to judge, INIiss Lennox 
is a young lady who has a will of her own, 
and your interference might only precipitate 
matters.” 

‘‘ I dare say you are right, for I fear one 
reason of her coldness to Spencer, may be 
to show that she will not be dictated to ; 
as I had remonstrated with her on her 
treatment of him.” 

“ This confirms me in my opinion, and 
I am convinced, that if you let them alone, 
he will assuredly jilt her. Sefton met a 
gentleman the other day in Edinburgh, 
who seems to know Connor well, and who 
assured him that he was a mere fortune- 
hunter. It was currently reported at BatRt 
that he had gone down here in chase of 
a Scotch heiress, to whom he was paying 
M 2 
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his devoirs, when her friends hurried her 
away. He has betted, it seems, a smart 
sum, that he will carry her off* at the‘Nor¬ 
thern Meeting, and it is thought he is mere¬ 
ly amusing himself with your cousin, till 
the time of that meeting arrives, as he does 
not mean to go north till then, for fear of 
alarming the lady’s friends, who might per¬ 
haps prohibit her from aj)pcaring there.” 

“ I shall sincerely rejoice, if my cousin 
escapes this contemptible pni’py; hut 1 
cannot hear to think of her being jilted hy 
him.” 

“ Oh, my dear, you are much too partial 
to her—for my part, nothing will give me 
greater pleasure, than to find that she suffers 
a few twinges of the pain she has inflicted 
without remorse on others.” 

“ You are harsh, Ellen.” 

“ No, dear Catherine, I urn not harsh ; 1 
hope your cousin may n’.eet with this morti¬ 
fication ; because, I trust tlie lesson may 
have a salutary efl'ect, and teach her to, ap¬ 
preciate the difference between the lov6. of 
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an honourable man, and the disrespectful 
adulation of an impertinent wretch, such as 
Connor certainly is. I am certain Charles 
would interfere, but I understand they con¬ 
trive to keep their flirtation pretty much 
out of his sight, and ho, expecting Connor’s 
departure north every day, probably attaches 
little importance to his frequent visits.—But 
let us go and sit with Amy—she is a de¬ 
lightful, guileless creature; I heartily wish 
that Spencer would fall in love with her.” 

“ I am afraid,” replied Catherine, smi¬ 
ling, “ he has suffered too much from his 
late fall, to feel inclined to try the experi¬ 
ment soon again.” 

“ You know notliing of the matter, mv 
dear; allow me to tell you that there is 
much more chance of Spencer falling in love 
at this present greeting, than in six mouths 
hence.—Really, Catherine, you arc a per¬ 
fect ignoramus on these subjects.” 

“ ^\^lerc ignorance is bliss—,” said Cs^ 
therine, attempting to smile. 

^Yel1, my dear,” answered Mrs Seftou. 
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“ I counsel you to enjoy the present mo¬ 
ment, for, be assured when your time comes, 
in spite of all your pretended composure, 
you will suffer as keenly as your more ar¬ 
dent friends. Depend upon it, when once 
love takes up a position in your heart, lie 
will not easily be driven from his entrench¬ 
ment—But how, I wonder,, have I adopted 
this military phrase in talking of his god- 
ship—I hope it is not ominous !” 

“ Were you not proposing to join Amy 
I fear she will be wearying for us ; ’ and 
Catherine appeared so uncomfortable and 
embarrassed, that Mrs Sefton good-natu¬ 
redly changed the conversation, and the 
friends soon after adjourned to Amy’s apart¬ 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


'i'tny may rail at this life—from the hour I began it 
I found it a life full of kindness and bliss; 

-And, until they can show me some happier planet. 

More social and bright. I’ll content me with this. 

As long as the world has such eloquent eyes. 

As before me this moment enraptured I see. 

They may say what they will of the orbs in the skies, 
Ilur this earth is the planet for you, love, and me. 

Moore. 


A FEAV days after this occurrence, the 
curricle of Spencer stopped at INIrs Sefton’s 
door just as that lady’s carriage also drew 
up. 

“ You are the very person I was wishing 
for,” said Mrs Sefton, holding out her hand 
to him, while Amy’s eyes beamed with plea¬ 
sure. 

“ I am just in time, I find,” answered 
Spf/cer, “ five minutes later, and I shoi\ld 
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have lost what I now hope to have, the plea¬ 
sure of driving Miss Talinash into the coun¬ 
try to-dayand Spencer seated himself 
beside his protegee, and made tlie most 
affectionate and kind inquiries as to her 
health. 

Too artless to disguise her feelings, Amy 
looked all the happiness she felt, and Mrs 
Sefton mentally congratulated herself in the 
probable success of her wishes. She had 
for some time observed that, on Spencer's 
approach, Amy’s eyes sparkled with added 
brilliancy, that a brighter tint glowed on 
her cheek, and from various other symptoms 
it became evident that she was fast falling 
under the dominion of that little blind 
wretch whose sway extends “ from Indus 
to the Pole.” The persons most interested 
in the affair were as yet in utter ignorance 
of their feelings. Amy called her new and 
delightful sensations by the unexceptionable 
name of gratitude; and although Spencer’s 
love for Ellinor had long been on the de¬ 
cline, and he had now resolutely cast her 
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from his heart, he fancied himself inconso¬ 
lable, and that duty and his plighted word 
to Sir Pelham, to guard and shield his or¬ 
phan sister, alone prompted him to seek 
so frequently the society of the fascinating 
Amy. 

“ A\"here do you propose going to-day ?” 
asked Spencer. 

“We were just setting off‘to call on Lady 
Lennox,” answered Mrs Sefton ; “ but as 
the gaiety we meet with there is sometimes 
too much for ]\Iiss Talinash, 1 think you 
liad better give her a quiet country drive— 
Sefton means to ride, and will go with you. 
Catherine and I will visit Hope Street.” 

This arrangement appeared to give gene¬ 
ral satisfaction—Spencer carried off’ his fair 
companion ; Sefton prepared to follow them, 
and on handing his lovely wife into her 
carriage, received this considerate admoni¬ 
tion : “ Harry, my love, you need not rid^ 
very near them.” 

“ JJpon my word, Ellen,” replied Sefton, 
laitghing, “ our own love affairs are notV|o 
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long passed as to make you think I would 
forget how to behave on sucli an occasion.” 

“ The best of you require a hint now and 
then ; and please to recollect, that if they 
wish to prolong their excursion, you arc not 
to hurry them home—I sliall not grumble 
if you should he an hour beyond our usual 
time for dining ; and be sure to ask Spen¬ 
cer to spend the day with us—Now jdeast 
march off; our two disconsolatcs are almost 
out of sight.” 

‘‘ You arc a good soul, Ellen,” said Ca¬ 
therine ; “ 1 delight to see that happiness 
has not made you selfish.” 

“ Heaven forbid,” replied Mrs Sefton ; 
“ but I might perhaps have been so, had 1 
not taken warning by one of my friends, 
who, when she married, broke off' every for¬ 
mer tie. Her husband and her children w ere 
everything to her, and she shut her heart 
_^to all the world beside. This did t ery well 
for a few years, but gradually they were 
placed in a variety of situations in which 
tbc assistance of friends would have K'*en 
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valuable ; but their doors had been closed 
against them all, and they had no title to 
expect their kindness. Their children grew 
up and no one was interested in their fate. 
As 1 had once loved her, I was sensibly 
wounded on being thus thrown aside, but 
her conduct acted as a beacon to me, and I 
resolved, if ever I became a wife, to steer a 
different course; and I have never for a mo¬ 
ment repented of doing so.” 

“ I agree completely in your sentiments,” 
replied Catherine ; “ but they never can be 
acted on but by those who are devoid of sel¬ 
fishness ; for vou must allow that you are 
often called on to practise self-denial, and 
to give up your wishes to the comfort of 
otliers.” 

“ Undoubtedly, that is often the case; 
but it is repaid tenfold by the affection of 
friends—But a truce to moralizing, for here 
^ve are in Hope Street; we must try and 
find out how your cousin and Connor are' 
getting on and in a few minutes our 
fr;cj/is were ushered into the drawing-rooil^. 
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where, to their amazement, they found Mr.-! 
Lennox and Ellinor seated on cacli side ot 
Connor, wlio, attired in Ellinor’s shawl, hci 
hat and feathers, and holding; her jiarasol 
over his head, lolled hack on the couch hum¬ 
ming, “ Lcsbia hath a beaming eye. ’ 

!Much as they wore displeased at his easy 
impudence, the combination of his jet-black 
inustachios, the lA'ghorn bonnet and long 
white veil, which he had chosen to turn be¬ 
hind, and now lloatcd over his shoulders, 
was so truly ludicrous, that Mrs Seftoii 
fairly laughed outright, and even Catherine 
could not repress a smile. 

“ flow do you do? ’ said Mrs Lemio.x. 
who a])pcared to be in unusual good-hu¬ 
mour ; “ you arc come just in time to tell 
me what kind (»f a lady Connor imikes.” 

I always told ynu, Anne,” said Connor, 
twirling his parasol in the air, “ what a de¬ 
vilish handsome girl I would make, but ne¬ 
ver could get you to bi-lieve me ; but, " lit 
continued, jumjiing from his seat ands]iread- 
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ing out his shawl, “ do you tliink I am go¬ 
ing to ‘ waste my sweetness on the desert 
air ?’ no, no— 

lA't mu wander not unseen, 

l!y hedge-row elms and hillocks green. 

I must go and astonish the natives. Oh, 
liere, I tliink,’' he exclaimed, on seeing two 
ladies w alking on the terrace, “ are a brace 
of the covey 1 sprung the first day of my 
arrival here—1 must not cut old friends 
and throwing open the window, he made 
M iss Ivennedy and Miss Macdonald three 
obsc(|ni(ni.s curtsies. For some moments 
thev w ere both too much confounded by this 
sudden ajiparitiou to be able to return his 
salutation ; but, as he continued to curtsy, 
nod, and smile, as if he were one of their 
greatest intimates, they too began to curt¬ 
sy and to smile, although they were very 
much at a loss to remember where they had 
met this very tall lady, and to account for 
the extreme blackness which ajipcared about 
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her mouth. “ Faith and I think I liavc 
confounded these two old tabs,” he exclaim¬ 
ed, retreating from the window and throw¬ 
ing himself on the sofa by 1^'dlinor in a roar 
of laughter; “ by Jove, they wont forget me 
in a hurry! These old ones took a devil oi 
a stare,—however,! must indulge them with 
another look.” 

“ You don’t manage your shawl with 
grace,” said Ellinor, who ajipcared to enjoy 
the frolic as much as himself, and trvinjj to 
arrange the folds ; “ and only look at your 
bonnet,” she exclaimed, almost choked with 
laughing, “ why, if the feathers are not all 
dangling down your back 

“ So much the better,” he replied, “ they 
will appear gracefully negligent,—but do 
look if these heavenly creatures arc still in 
sight.” 

“ It is that odious Miss Kennedy,’' said 
Ellinor, as she returned from her post of 
observation, “ she will set it through the 
village, that you were dressed in my shawl 
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iind bonnet—I know she will make a fine 
story of it.” 

Will she, in faith ?” said Connor— 

Then, by iny soul. I’ll give the old lady 
something to set her tongue a-going—I shall 
give the old one a fright, or I am no true 
Irishman ! ’ 

“ Vou can’t do me a greater favour,” said 
Ellin or. 

“ Oh, Ejllinor !” exclaimed Catherine, in 
dismay at this proposal; “ how can you act 
so foolishly ? only think what a noise this 
will make!” 

“ Who cares what they say ?” said Elli- 
nor. “ ^Jever mind her, Connor.” 

“ No more I do, my dear,” he replied, as 
he again approached the window; and ha¬ 
ving knit his brows into a most terrific 
frow'ii, thrice shook his head at the two 
astonished damsels. “ AVhat shall I do 
next ?” he said, addressing Elliuor—“ 
am not yet half done with them. I have 
hit It,” he exclaimed, as his eyes fell upon 
CSarles’s violoncello, which ,^was reposi.'g 
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quietly under the piano; “ they look senti¬ 
mental, and I will favour them with a song. 
Do place a chair for me,” (while he seized 
the instrument,) “ I shall be ready in a mo¬ 
ment.” 

“ You will be seen to much greater ad¬ 
vantage,” said Ellinor, “ if you will mount 
on this table.” 

“ Do you think so ?” he rc 2 )licd. “ ^\"ell. 
then, the table it shall be—I was always 
fond of being exalted.” And having pulled 
it close to the window, he made one spring 
from the floor, and struck up, “ Lovely 
nymph, as5;uage my anguisl}which he 
accompanied with the most dreadful con¬ 
tortions. 

If Miss Kennedy and her friend were 
surprised at his t^vo funner exploits, their 
amazement at this, which exceeded both, 
beggars all description. They stood staring 

him with open mouths and eyes, and in 
doubt if the figure they saw before them were 
not some vision of the brain. As their von- 
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dcr increased, so did the antics of the per¬ 
former ; and just as he was concluding the 
last verse of the song, and the two ladies 
had their eyes intently fixed upon him, an 
unfortunate dog, in trying to escape from 
some mischievous boys, who were in full 
chase of it, took refuge with Miss Ken¬ 
nedy, and having in some most unaccount¬ 
able way, got entangled with her dress, 
overset her, and they both rolled together 
to the bottom of the bank. 

“ lia—ha_ha [’’exclaimed Connor, whose 
exalted situation gave him an opportunity 
of seeing the catastrophe, and flourishing his 
fiddlestick, “ ha—ha—ha! what an admi¬ 
rable somerset the old one has had! up¬ 
on my soul, she rolled down the bank as 
if quite au fait to the business —But 
come, I will give her three cheersand 
drawing himself up to his full height, and 
taking his hat in one hand, and the violoUv 
cello in the other, he thrice passed them 
alter-iately round his head, and with a loud 
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huzza—huzza, whicli they distinctly heard, 
he jumped from the table. 

“ There’s papa,” said Ellinor, in terror, as 
she heard his foot on the stairs; “ quick, 
quick, off with your hat; and you have tied 
the shawl in such a way 1 can’t get it loosen¬ 
ed—^vhat shall wc do ?” 

“ Make yourself easy,’’ said Connor, ta¬ 
king liis teeth to the knot, ^Yhich soon 
gave way. ** I shall be in proper trim for 
the old gentleman.” And they had mana¬ 
ged to get all things in proper order before 
the entrance of the Baronet, who would 
have been absolutely furious, had he sus¬ 
pected the scene which was acting above 
stairs, wl)ile lie was below. 

How do you do, my dear ?” he said, 
approaching Catherine, and shaking hands 
with her. “ 1 hope you are going to stay 
with us ?” 

, “ No, indeed,” .said Mrs Sefton; “ I mean 
to carry her back with me—you need not 
talk of her coming home this age.” 
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“ And how do you think,” said Sir Tho¬ 
mas, smiling, “ that we can part with her 
so long ? I assure you, we nyss her sadly.” 

“ And so should 1,” said Mrs Sefton, 
gaily. 

“ Catherine,” said I.,ady Lennox, as she 
entered, and while her eyes beamed with 
pleasure on beholding her, “ I did not ex¬ 
pect to see you to-day. But really, my dear, 
when do you think of coming home ? you 
have been away a very long time.” 

“ I.iadv Lennox,” said Mrs Sefton, “ you 
will really quite frighten me from coming 
near you, if you insist on my parting with 
Catherine. ’ I'is really too bad of you to 
wish to take her from me, when I have so 
short a time to enjoy her society.” 

“ \\'ell, well,” said I.ady Lennox, kind¬ 
ly, “ I shall renew her leave of absence a 
little longer ; but really it is against my 
judgment, for I am certain that the air o£ 
Duddin gstonc does not agree with Cathe- 
rme->-she has quite lost her bloom.” 

“6h, she w ill soon regain it.—But, Caa, 
VOl.. HI. N 
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thcrine, we must go now, it is getting late,” 
said Mrs Sefton, terrified that Lady Len¬ 
nox might alter her mind; nor did she 
breathe freely until she found herself and 
her friend retracing the way to Dudding- 
stone. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Good people all of every sort. 

Give ear unto my song; 

And if you find it wondrous short. 

It cannot hold you long. 

Goldsmith. 


On the Sunday following, Connor made 
his appearance in Hope Street, and was pro¬ 
voked on finding only Mrs Lennox at home. 
“ Pray, Anne,” said he, “ what has become 
of all the good folks ?” 

“ Oh !” she replied with a yawn, “ they 
have all gone to Edinburgh to hear some 
prodigious orator, and I suppose they wont 
be home for six hours at least; these Scotch 
peopledonothing but prance aboutto pread^ 
ings, as they call them; and yet though they 
preach for ever, I’m sure they are not a bit 
better than their neighbours.” 
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“ I don’t tliink,” rejoined Connor, “ that 
your pretty friend is much disposed that 
way—how does she like this preaching bu¬ 
siness ?” 

“ Not at all—but she cannot help her¬ 
self ; Sir Thomas makes such a dreadful 
riot if they don’t all turn out on Sunday— 
besides, what can she do, it is such a tire¬ 
some day licre ? There is nothing to be seen 
during service, and it is thought such a high 
crime to take up a novel—I am forced to 
read by stealtli ; and I would have been 
obliged to join the party had I not pretend¬ 
ed to have an excruciating hcadacli.” 

“ This is really dreadful,” said Connor. 

“ (^iiite iiuolcrable,” replied the lady ; 
“ and I am sadly afraid that Clara will be 
utterly ruined, she has picked up such 
strange ideas from IVliss Catherine, who is, 
I am certain, a red hot JNIethodist—the 
cl’ild worries me perpetually about some old 
story about Joseph and his brethren, and 
actually refused to allow the creases to be 
ironed out of her frock to-day, saying, that 
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Miss Catherine had told her good people 
never worked on Sunday—is not this too 
bad ?” 

“ Shocking,” replied Connor, stretching 
himself out on the sofa, and admiring his 
handsome legs ; “ but what are we to do 
till they return, when, 1 hope, your pretty 
sister will indulge me with a little flirta¬ 
tion, unless that amusement also is inter¬ 
dicted on Sunday ?” 

“ All days seem alike to her for that,” 
rejoined Mrs Lennox, pettishly ; “ really, 
Connor, you make cpiitc a fool of her.” 

“ Well, my dear creatvrrc, and isn't that 
just what you want me to do ?” 

“ I declare,” responded the lady, “ your 
flattery lias made her so insufferably vain, if 
it were not that I would miss botli you and 
your tandem, 1 would insist on your jilting 
her directly.” 

“ You must not be so unreasonable—1 
cannot afford to jilt her till I am about to 
go «orth ; so, Anne, I beg you will mode¬ 
rate your impatience: by and by, you shall 
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have an opportunity of condoling with your 
pretty sister on the loss of iny charming 
self.” 

“ Indeed I would be sorry to see you 
throw' yourself away on a Scotch girl, who 
has only a long pedigree and a few paltry 
thousands to recommend her.” 

“ You may make yourself easy on that 
point, nothing less than a thirty thousand 
pounder will suit me. Twenty might possi¬ 
bly tempt me—I rather think, however, I 
shall stick to thirty; but,” continued he, 
giving a tremendous yawn, “ can’t you think 
of something to divert one ?” 

“ Suppose we take a game at piquet ?” 

“ \^’e cannot do better.” 

So to piquet these two worthies went; 
but to Connor’s annoyance, he found he had 
not only to count for himself, but for the 
lady also. 

“ Indeed, Anne, you must count for your¬ 
self, or we may as well give up at once.” 

“ ’Tis no such mighty exertion I think,” 
rejoined Mrs Lennox, pettishly; “ but since 
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you seem to consider it a vast trouble, I 
• shall do it myself.” 

But Mrs Lennox had on this occasion 
promised more than she could perform, and 
she sat dreaming over her cards till Con¬ 
nor’s patience being quite exhausted, he 
started up, exclaiming, “ ’Pon my soul, this 
is a confoundedly stupid game-—do let us 
have a little music.” 

“ Music!” replied Mrs Lennox; “ Sir 
Thomas would be ready to fire the house if 
he heard of such a thing.” 

“ But I don’t intend that he shall hear 
anything about the matter—we shall have 
due warning from the sound of the carriage 
to put aside our instruments. Come, let us 
begin—ah ! whose flute is that ?” 

“ Spencer’s,” replied Mrs Lennox, “ who 
used to come and blow here fifteen hours 
out of the four-and-twenty; but I never 
heard him play on a Sunday, so I suppose 
he also has a spice of the saint about him.” 

Indeed ! I shall try however if it will 
blow in the hands of a sinner—do uncover 
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the harpand in a few minutes these amia¬ 
ble idlers were flourishing away at their re¬ 
spective instruments. 

For a considerable time all was peace and 
harmony, but they had just commenced the 
beautiful melody of “ This life is all che¬ 
quered with pleasures and woes,” when they 
received a striking illustration of the truth 
of tliis remark in the shape of a brickbat, 
which, in its flight, grazed Mrs Lennox’s 
ear, and knocked the flute out of Connor’s 
hand. 

“ W hat the devil is the meaning of 
this ?” exclaimed Coqncr. 3.1rs Lennox ran 
shrieking out of the room and shut herself 
up in her own apartment; while Connor 
boldly approached the window to discover 
the cause of the uproar which reigned Avith- 
out. 

The mob, which the sound of the music 
had assembled, enraged at this profanation 
of^ the Sabbath, treated the offender with 
loud groans and hisses ; nor were they spa¬ 
ring of the missiles, which they had collected 
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in great quantities, and made such good use 
•of, that iu the course of ten minutes almost 
every pane of glass was shattered to pieces. 
Connor, who was charmed with everything in 
the shape of a row, instead of attempting to 
appease the exasperated multitude, snatch¬ 
ed up his flute, and planting himself close 
to the window, blew away with all his might 
and main at “ O, the shamrock, the green 
immortal shamrock !” This was the signal 
for fresh hostilities, and successive showers 
of missiles were sent flying at the head of 
the musician, who, however, escaped injury, 
by adroitly ducking on the approach of 
every volley, and rising as soon as it passed 
over him. The confusion was still at its 
height when the carriage containing the 
liarouet and his family entered the village. 

>Vhat can be the matter ?” exclaimed 
Sir Thomas, on seeing crowds of people fly¬ 
ing down Hope Street; “ 1 fear some acci¬ 
dent has liappeued—very likely some boat 
lost—this comes of sailing on a Sunday, 
'rhings arc sadly changed in Scotland— 
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wish the good old times would return, when 
every master of a family carried his whole 
household to church with him. I am cer¬ 
tain half the wickedness in the world arises 
from the remissness of fathers of families, 
who ought to take care that all within the 
sphere of their influence pay a due regard 
to the observance of the sacred day.” 

“ Good heavens, papa!” said Ellinor, 
looking from the window, “ the crowd is so 
great we can scarcely get through—I think 
it seems to be collected before our house.” 

“ Before our house, girl! the thing is im¬ 
possible.” 

But who shall paint the astonishment, 
rage, and dismay of the Baronet, when, on 
stopping at his own door, ho saw every win¬ 
dow in his house demolished, and Con¬ 
nor, flute in hand, standing in the breach 
with perfect non-chalance. Amazement at 
this spectacle dejuived Sir Thomas of the 
powers of utterance, and his passion increa¬ 
sed on finding himself and family pur.?ued 
ipto the house with hootings, groans, and 
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hisses. While Sir Thomas was making his 
way into the house, Connor, who had caught 
a glimpse of his countenance, thinking it 
expedient to make his way out of it, snatch¬ 
ed up his hat, let himself down by a back 
window, and after leaping sundry walls and 
railings, found himself safely on the road to 
Edinburgh. 

Great was the indignation of the Baronet 
on this trying occasion, and great also was 
his mortification on finding that both the 
offenders (for he had learned JSIrs Lennox’s 
share in the business,) had escaped, at least 
for the present, his just reproaches. Connor 
had absconded, and Mrs Lennox had a pru¬ 
dent fit of illness which confined her to her 
room for several days; and he was deprived 
even of the satisfaction of scolding her by 
proxy, as Charles was absent on a visit to a 
friend in I’erth.shirc, and not expected to 
return for some weeks ; therefore, the only 
consolation the Baronet received, was, in 
giving strict orders to M’illiam to refuse 
admittance to Sir Counor should he have/ 
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the supreme audacity to apply for it, a cir¬ 
cumstance the Baronet tliought the next 
thing to impossible. 
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CHAPTEll XXII. 


Barbs ! Barbs ! alas ! bow swift you flew. 

Her neat post-waggon trotting in ; 

Ye bore Matilda from my view. 

Forlorn I languished at the U- 

niversity of Gottingen— 
niversity of Gottingen. 
Anti-Jacobin. 


This affair, which was considered by Sir 
Thomas as a crime of the deepest die, was 
viewed in a very different light by Connor, 
who thouglit it an exceedingly amusing fro¬ 
lic. As however he had a presentiment that 
Sir Thomas was not entirely of his opinion, 
he allowed a few days to elapse before he 
showed himself again in Hope Street; but 
at the end of that time, his dashing tandem 
stopped once more at the Baronet’s door. 
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William being out of the way, the coach¬ 
man, ignorant of the interdict issued by Sij 
Thomas, admitted Connor, who, finding 
that Ellinor had gone out to walk, consent¬ 
ed to give Mrs Lennox a short drive, and 
away they went. Ellinor, returning soon 
after, was much enraged tliat Connor had 
not waited for her; and in a very sullen 
humour, she seated herself at the window, 
and watched tlieir arrival. In half an 
hour the tandem whirled down the street, 
stopped at the door, and M rs Lennox alight¬ 
ed. 

Ellinor drew up the sash,—“ I hope you 
have ha<i a pleasant drive ?” said she to Con¬ 
nor, in a tone of pique. 

“ Not half so agreeable as if you had been 
my companion,” replied Connor, so soon as 
he believed Mrs Lennox to be out of hear¬ 
ing ; “ but,” continued he, “ do step down 
for a few minutes. I came here to-day, just 
Oil purpose to consult your charming taste 
respecting a new lining—do come, I will not 
detain you an instant.” 
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Mollified by this compliment, Ellinor ran 
.down stairs, and stepped out on the street. 
“ Well, what is this you are saying about a 
new lining ?” 

“ Oh, I cannot explain it properly till 
you get into the tandem ; there is a dear 
soul—Come, give me your hand. Stand still, 
Highflyer !—there, now jmu are seated, we 
shall proceed to business.” 

But Connor’s business was, to touch the 
ears of Caleb Quotem—give the lash to 
Highflyer; and away they flew in the true 
break-neck style. 

As soon as Ellinor recovered from her 
astonishment at this exploit, she exclaimed, 
“ Good heavens, Connor ! what do you 
mean ? Do not you see that I have neither 
hat nor shawl ?” 

“ Poll! never mind,” he answered, giving 
his greys another lash—the good folks 
will just believe from our haste, that w’e are 
bound for Gretna.” 

Really, this is too bad,” replied Elli¬ 
nor, as a sudden jolt shook the comb out of 
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her hair, and sent her long tresses flying 
about her face. 

“ Loose were her tresses seen !” sung Con¬ 
nor. “ ’l*on niy soul, ’tis vastly becoming; 
you ought always to wear your hair so.” 

Our run-aways wore now in the middle 
of the village, where their apjicarance crea¬ 
ted a considerable sensation. Up flew win¬ 
dow's, out popped heads—“ caller baddies” 
stuck in the throats of the fishwomen, but¬ 
chers suspended their dissections, to stare 
with open eyes and mouths after this strange 
sight, and the barber stood rooted to the 
spot, pinching the nose of the unlucky wight 
who happened at this unfortunate moment 
to be under his finger and thumb. In short, 
such was the commotion, that Connor’s ser¬ 
vant, ashamed of belonging to such a party, 
struck his spurs into the horse’s sides and 
hastened after them, anxious to get out 
of the gaze of the knots of people whom 
the adventure had drawn together. His 
master, however, enjoyed the thing ama¬ 
zingly, returned the spectators stare for 
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Rtare ; and thundering on, swept down Pitt 
Street, up Melville Street, dashed through 
the middle of the village, turned up Bright¬ 
on Place, then down Kosefield Lane, and 
narrowly missed riding over Sir Thomas, 
who was in the act of crossing Tower Street, 
in his way from the I*ost-office. 

“ Good heavens !” exclaimed Ellinor; 
“ there is papa, and I have no hat on.” 

“ I shall soon remedy that,” said Connor, 
taking off his own and putting it on her 
head. But there it was not destined long to 
remain, for a violent jolt of the carriage sent 
it flying before them, and in another instant 
a wheel of the tandem went fairly over it. 
“ Patrick,” said Connor, looking over his 
shoulder to his attendant, “ pick up my hat 
and bring it here.” 

The servant obeyed, and presented the 
hat, w'hich had received several deep wounds 
in the side, and the crown half torn ou^ 
dangled in the wind. This tattered cover¬ 
ing, »however, Connor, with the utmost 
mngj'roid, placed on one side of his head. 
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in a manner which none hut an Irishman 
can ever accomplish ; and then drove on 
with an air of the utmost composure. As 
they drew near home, I'lllinor began to feel 
a little uneasiness as to the way in which 
Sir Thomas would view the frolic ; but she 
and Connor agreed that it would be best to 
treat the whole business as a thing of no 
earthly consequence. Accordingly, on reach¬ 
ing the drawing-room, where they found 
the Baronet absolutely foaming with pas¬ 
sion, they affected not to observe his dis¬ 
composure, and threw themselves back on 
the sofa, apparently convulsed with laugh¬ 
ter. 

“ I think,” said Connor, “we have astonish¬ 
ed the natives this morning. How they did 
stare! by Jove, I could have chucked my 
hat into some of the fellows’ months!, they 
gaped so abominably !—Ha—ha—ha! it has 
been a devilish jdeasant frolic—the villagers 
looked electrified.” 

“ Allow me to tell you, sir,” said Sir 
Thomas, with rekindled ire, “ that you 
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have electrified more than the villagers !— 
How have you, sir, presumed to make my 
daughter a spectacle, to be gazed at by all 
the rabble of Portobello ? How dare you 
carry Miss Lennox through the village in 
your infernal tandem, without either a shawl 
or hat ?” 

“ Pardon me,” interrupted Connor, care¬ 
lessly, “ I gave her mine.” 

“ So much the worse, sir, so much the 
worse. Confound me! if I ever in my life 
met with such a piece of cool impertinence; 
but for the future, I shall take care that 
J\liss Lennox, who seems to have forgot 
herself to-day, shall not again have it in her 
power to act with such glaring impropriety; 
therefore, I beg, sir, to intimate that your 
visits here shall be dispensed with. William! 
show Mr Connor down stairs.” 

“ Rest assured, sir,” replied Connor, with 
warmth equal to his own, “ your wishes qn 
this point will be readily complied with.” 
And seizing his hat, he bowed to the ladies; 
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Stalked liaiightily past Sir Thomas ; rushed 
out of the house, and vaulting into his tan¬ 
dem, drove off as if pursued by a detach¬ 
ment of Furies. 

“ Upon my word,” .said ]Mrs IjCuuox, 
“ this is a pretty way to treat my relations.” 

“ You ought rather to say, madam, it is 
a pretty way for your relations to treat my 
family. Mr Connor must have a little less 
impudence before I permit him to enter my 
house again. Tiiis morning’s business has 
not raised him in my e.stimatiou.” 

“ A great affair truly, to make such a 
riot about; nothing but the frolic of a young 
man.” 

“ If young men liave their frolics, old 
men have their whims,” answered Sir Tiio- 
mas; “ and I am determined that Mr 
Connor shall never be received in this house 
again.” 

„ “lam sure,” replied MrsI..ennox, “ that 
prohibition need give him little concern, it’s 
no such pleasant house to visit in.” 
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“ ’Tis most ridiculous,” said Ellinor, “ to 
forbid a man the house for such a trifle.” 

“ Do you too, Miss Ellinor,” exclaimed 
Sir 'J'homas, with increasing indignation, 
“ do you too presume to dictate to me ? A 
trifle,—Heaven grant me patience!—a trifle 
for my daughter to be seen flying through 
the village in such style, and with an impu¬ 
dent Irishman too. But here comes Charles, 
we shall see if he considers the affair a trifle.” 

“ \Miat is the matter now ?” asked 
Charles, on finding them all in such high 
debate. 

“ Only,” replied his wife, “ that your 
excellent father has had the good-breeding 
to forbid my cousin, Mr Connor, the house ; 
and yet he ])retends to be very much surpri¬ 
sed that I should resent the insult.” 

“ I will thank you, madam,” said Sir 
Thomas, *• when you blame me to my own 
sou-” '* 

‘‘ 1 fancy,” retorted the lady, “ he is just 
.IS inuch my husband as he is your son.” 

'• 1 will thank you, madam,” repeated 
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Sir Thomas, “ to tell my son how well Mr 
Connor merited the prohibition.” 

“ I can’t possibly do that,” replied Mrs 
Lennox, “ for I don’t think he merited the 
prohibition in the slightest degree; and I 
am sure, no one but yourself would have 
acted so absurdly.” 

“ Really, Mrs I^ennox, I am much flat¬ 
tered by your good opinion,” said Sir Tho¬ 
mas, in a cutting tone. 

“ What on earth,” asked Charles, im¬ 
patiently, “ is the occasion of all this dis¬ 
turbance ?” 

“ Oh,” answered Ellinor; “ this great 
hubbub has been raised by my being for 
a few minutes in Connor’s tandem without 
my shawl.” 

“ You seem to have forgot,” said Sir 
Thomas, “ that you were also without your 
hat; and that in place of being a few mi¬ 
nutes in his tandem, you were through the 
whole village.” 

“ Well,” rejoined Ellinor, “ whether I 
was a long or a short time with him, is a mat- 
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ter of very little consequence, and not worth 
putting yourself into such a rage about.” 

“ Pray, miss, what do you call a rage ? 
’tis enough, I think, to put any man in a 
rage to see such improper behaviour.” 

“ I am glad you are sensible of being in 
one,” replied Ellinor, with provoking sang 
froid. 

“ If,” said Charles, addressing his wife, 
“ JVIr Connor has conducted himself in the 
way my father says he has done, I think 
Sir Thomas has acted very properly, in for¬ 
bidding him the house. Mr Connor has 
taken a most unwarrantable liberty, a liberty 
1 should allow no man breathing to take 
with impunity with any daughter or sister 
of mine ; and if Sir Thomas had not taken 
up this affair, I would have done so. Mr 
Connor’s insolence requires to be checked.” 

“ Oh, of course,” retorted Mrs Lennox; 
“ he is my relation, and that is quite enough. 
Had it been some booby Scotchman, he 
might have driven her to the world’s end 
without our hearing one word of the matter; 
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but being my cousin, is quite sufficient to 
set you and that beautiful father of yours 
up against him. I wonder liow you came 
so opportunely to take his part; you had 
much better have staid in Perthshire, than 
have come home only for the purpose of 
lielping your father to abuse your wife.” 

“ Pathcr, if you please, madam, to assist 
my father in repressing the insolence of a 
consummate puppy.” 

“ Puppy, indeed !” replied Mrs I^ennox; 
“ let me tell you, sir, that whatever you may 
think of Mr Connor, I would not give him 
for the whole of you put together.” And 
saving these words, she rose and quitted 
the apartment, pulling the door after her 
with violence; nor was she long of being 
followed by Kllinor, who also matlc her exit 
in a clap of thunder. 

M'hcu the family met at dinner, the two 
enraged ladies were still too highly offend¬ 
ed with both gentlemen to take the small¬ 
est notice of them; they spoke only to each 
other, excepting occasionally addressing 
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L.ady Lennox, who having been absent 
during the debate of the moniing, they 
did not consider as one of the belligerent 
powers. 

“ Sliall I send you some veal, Mrs Len¬ 
nox ?” said Sir Thomas. No reply. 

“ Anne,” asked Charles, “ don' t you hear 
my father speaking to you ?” 

But Mrs Lennox, without deigning an 
answer, coolly turned to Ellinor, and said, 
“ I will thank you to send me a wing of 
that chicken.” 

Charles bit his lip; but, anxious not to 
expose these dissensions to the domestics, 
he made no remark, and the repast was 
finished in almost total silence. 

For some days the ladies continued in a 
regularly formed pet, but, at the termina¬ 
tion of that period, resumed their gaiety 
and good-humour, and sullenness gave the 
pas to mirth. Connor’s name was nev^r 
mentioned ; in fact, both ladies seemed to 
h.ave, forgot that such a being was in exist¬ 
ence ; and Mrs Lennox and Ellinor, having 

VOL. Ill. o 
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no longer his tandem to fight about, frorij 
implacable enemies became sworn friends, 
appearing never happy but while together, 
and spending the greatest part of their time 
out of doors,—but how employed no one 
knew, and no one cared. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


O Nelly Gray ! O Nelly Gray ! 

Is this your love so warm ? 

The love that loves a scarlet coal, 
Should be more uniform ! 

Hoojj. 


A .SHORT time after these events, as Sef- 
ton was riding one day from Edinburgh, he 
met a soldier of Willoughby’s regiment, of 
whom he inquired if he should find Major 
Willoughby in the Barracks. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the soldier, “ he is 
there; perhaps you have not heard that the 
route has come ?” 

“ The route come!” exclaimed Sefton, 
“ this is surely sudden !” and giving his 
horse the spur, he slackened not his speed 
until he alighted in the Barrack-yard. He 
instantly repaired to ^^Tlloughby’s apart- 
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meiit, the door of which he found fastened, 
and on striking it inij)atient]y, Willoughby 
called out fiercely, “ ^Vho is there ?” 

“ Admit me instantly,” said Sefton ; and 
the door was slowly and reluctantly unclo¬ 
sed. On entering, Sefton was shocked on 
seeing ^Villoughby in a state of the most 
violent agitation. 

“ INIy dear friend, what distresses you 
thus ?” asked Sefton ; “ do not withhold 
your confidence from me—If I cannot re¬ 
move the cause of your grief, my sympathy 
perhaps may soften it.” 

Willoughby pressed Sefton’s offered hand, 
but some time elapsed before he could com¬ 
mand himself sufficiently to detail Ins long- 
cherished passion for Catherine—his con¬ 
viction that she had been attached and en¬ 
gaged to Sir Pelham, and that her evident 
dejection, her drooping health and spirits, 
xrere all to be attributed to grief for his loss. 
This opinion was combated by Sefton, who 
told Willoughby that Catherine had ‘inva¬ 
riably denied to Mrs Sefton that she was 
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attached to Sir Pelham ; but this failed to 
convince Willoughby, who stated, as the 
grounds on which he had formed his opinion 
—the meeting which he had witnessed—the 
letter which he knew Sir Pelham to have 
written her a few hours before his death—her 
tender care of Amy, who always addressed 
her as a sister; and lastly, the mourning ring 
which she constantly wore. All this form¬ 
ed a chain of evidence, which, in Willough¬ 
by’s estimation, put the matter beyond a 
doubt; and even Sefton, who had believed 
Catherine attached to Willoughby, felt 
staggered in his opinion. He endeavoured 
to persuade \Villoughby to ascertain his 
fate before leaving Scotland ; but this he 
positively refused, saying, that if Catherine 
had been attached to Sir Pelham, she would 
consider his addresses so soon after his death, 
as little less than insulting, and he might 
thus ruin his hopes for ever ; “ and yet,” he 
continued, “ it is w'orse to me than death 
to leave Scotland, without daring to ask if 
I may ever hope to win her love!” and Wil- 
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lough by paced the apartment with a disor¬ 
dered air. 

“ I never,’* replied Sefton, “ was more at 
a loss what to advise. If she W'as attached 
to Sir Pelham, your addressing her so soon 
after his loss would certainly give her great 
displeasure ; on the other hand, I am most 
unwilling that you sliould run the risk of 
bavin? this excellent creature carried off 
during your absence by some fortunate ri¬ 
val.” 

“ That is wliat I dread,” answered AN'ilr 
longhby ; “ for although I mean to ap))ly 
for leave of absence as soon as we arc settled 
in our new quarters, I may not be able 
to obtain it till after a delay sufficient to 
destroy my hopes of happiness.” 

“ 1 cannot bear to sec you so distressed,” 
replied Sefton warmly ; “ cheer up, my dear 
friend—T shall go this moment, and take 
Mrs Sefton into our counsels—you have a 
warm advocate in her ; and if she is able to 
throw any light on the subject, you may de¬ 
pend on my instant return. Courage, my 
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friend! trust me, I shall yet be the bearer 
of happy tidings,” 

“ Heaven grant it!” was the reply; aiul 
Sefton hastening home, met his wife in the 
avenue anxiously looking for him. He 
alighted, and giving his horse to the ser¬ 
vant, drew her arm within his, and slowly 
proceeded to the house. 

“ Oh, Sefton, I have such news for you ! ' 

“ I have news for you also ; but tell me 
yours first, for I know you will speak whe¬ 
ther I will or not.” 

“ I have half a mind not to tell you a 
word about the matter, just to punish your 
impertinence—But no, I cannot keep such 
delightful intelligence to myself. Well 
then, Catherine never was attached to Sir 
Pelham. Amy showed me this very day 
the letter which her brother wrote her just 
before that fatal duel, telling her if he fell, 
not to lament him too deeply, as life would 
be a burden without Catherine, who had 
thSit day rejected his addresses.—But, good 
iicavens, Harry' what is the matter—you 
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terrify me?” exclaimed Mrs Scftoii, on sec* 
ing her husband toss his hat in tlie air, cut 
a hundred and fifty capers, then seizing her 
hand, insist on her dancing a saraband on 
the lawn, 

“ My dear Ellen, I am the happiest man 
in the world !” and it was now Sefton’s turn 
to be the narrator. Mrs Sefton’s eye spark¬ 
led with joy, as she listened to a detail of 
the conversation which had just passed be¬ 
tween her husband and V\'illoughby.—“ I 
must now be off, Ellen, to communicate this 
glorious news.” 

“ Do conic in first, and take a glass oi 
wine, you look fatigued and heated—I won’t 
detain you a inonient; and if Willoughby 
cannot come back with you, be sure to stay 
and dine with him, and never mind me.” 

“ You are a good cn-aturc, I'dlen,” said 
Sefton, as he led his pretty little wife into 
the house ; “ 1 often wonder how you con¬ 
trive to keep ,se(/‘so comjiletely in the back 
ground ; but I cannot afford time for epm- 
plimcnting. You have given me a bumper; 
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well, here is the health of our dear friends 
Catherine and Willoughby, and may they 
be as happy as ourselves, happier they can¬ 
not beand giving his wife a very lover- 
like kiss, Sefton ran out of the house, mount¬ 
ed his horse, and rode gaily to the Ban'acks. 

VV^c shall feel infinitely obliged if our 
readers will have the goodness to paint for 
themselves the rapture of Willoughby on 
hearing Sefton’s communication. We have 
made up our mind to treat the subject as 
Bayes, in the llehearsal, did the description 
of the sun gilding the eastern horizon, that 
is, by leaving it out entirely, contenting 
ourselves with informing our readers, that it 
was arranged between the friends Willough¬ 
by should visit Diiddingstone on the suc¬ 
ceeding day, where Sefton engaged that he 
should have an opportunity of whispering 
Love me, lady, love me!” and all the rest 
of the old story. 

Betty, Betty ! I say Betty !” called 
o 2 
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Miss Macdonald down stairs to her damsel, 
“ bring walking shoes immediately— 
don’t wait to brush them—bring them up 
directly, I can’t wait a moment—make 
haste.” 

“ What in a’the world’s in the wind now?” 
said Betty to Jenny Soapysapplcs, who hap¬ 
pened just then to come into the kitchen. 
“ I wonder what has put her into such a 
kippage,” continued the damsel, beginning 
very composedly to brush the shoes ; “ the 
post hasna come in, and naebody has been 
here but Kffie Banks the fishwife, who gaed 
out o’ the yate just this minute. I’se war¬ 
rant there’s some news about the town, but 
I ne’er got a word o’ Kffie, I’or my mistress 
aye buys her fish hcrscl. I would like wcel 
to ken what she wants wi’ her shooii at this 
time o’ the morning.” 

“ Betty !” again screamed Miss Macdo¬ 
nald, “ are my shoes not ready yet ? bring 
them up, I tell you, without brushing them. 
It is very provoking that you will never clean 
them overnight, though I have told you so 
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fifty times. Do you dare to brush yet!” 
she exclaimed, her rage increasing as she 
heard the refractory damsel very coolly pur¬ 
suing her occupation ; “ if you don’t bring 
them to me this precious moment, I’ll come 
down and take them out of your hand. Did 
you not hear me say I was in a hurry ?” 

“ Coming, mem !” replied Betty; “ I have 
just to gie the strings a bit dightthen 
turning to Jenny, she said, “ 1 would gie 
the very hair out o’ my head to ken what a 
this is about. This is no the market-day. 
and the breakfast is scarcely weel ower her 
throat—there’s surely some stramash in the 
town.” 

“ Betty, I say, Betty !” was again bawled 
from the head of the stairs ; “ Come here 
this instant—you might have made a pair 
of shoes in the time you have taken to clean 
these—disobey me longer at your peril!” 

“ I maun gang now,” said Betty, “ she’s 
getting unco tanty-jaggy. Coming, mfem ! 
I was just giving them a bit heat at the 
fire.” 
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“ When I want my shoes heated I will 
tell you !” retorted her mistress, in high in¬ 
dignation. “ Is this a time to be toasting 
shoes, when people arc in a hurry to get 
out ?” 

*• I wasna to be a witch to ken that you 
would be going out so soon—it’s no ten 
o’clock yet I” 

“ It’s none of your business at what hour 
I choose to go out;—give me my mantle, 
and then, if you please, walk down stairs.” 

Betty sulkily obeyed, and then descended 
to the lower regions to indulge undisturbed 
in her talkative humour. 

“ Weel, th.o like o’ this I ne’er saw in a' 
ray born days—her breakfast is no half eat¬ 
en ; and I’m thinking she hasna locked 
the press, so something past common has 
happened, for it’s no a wee thing makes her 
forget that—we’ll just riu to the window 
and sec what road she takes. Ka, look at 
her, if she Inisna the wrang side o’ her 
mantle outmost, and a black shoe on ae 
foot and a yellow anc on the tither—and 
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just sec it' her head is not set fu’ o’ paper 
curls. She’s a bonuie sight to be gaun 
through Portobello—the hale town will be 
speaking o’ her, but let them speak—I’ll no 
t’ash to tell her the awfu’ mountebank she 
has made o’ hcrscl, just for the dirdum she 
gied me about her shoon ; but we may as 
weel gang up and see if she has minded to 
lock the press—if that’s open, we’ll hear 
news the day. I think, by the road she has 
taken, she’s awa to her cronie Miss Mackin- 
lay,—she's unco fond o’ going there when 
the brother’s down.” 

Hetty’s supposition was perfectly correct. 
Miss Macdonald, unconscious of the notice 
the extreme oddity of her attire was attract¬ 
ing, hastily pursued her way to Miss Mac- 
kinlay’s, whose damsel she found in the act 
of giving the finishing rub to the brass 
knocker; and rushing past her, she bounced 
into the dining-room, exclaiming—She’s 
off, she’s off!” 

“ Off!” replied IMr Mackinlay, putting 
down his cup,—“ off! the thing is impos- 
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Bible. I saw her last night, and she told me 
she was not to go till Friday.” 

“ Off!” said Miss Mackinlay, “ and with¬ 
out ray velvet pelisse, which she promised 
to get dyed for me—I must say she has not 
used me very well.” 

“ Pelisse, indeed,” retorted Miss Mac¬ 
donald. “ I fancy she was thinking more 
of coats than pelisses. I never thought any 
good would come of such light-headed be¬ 
haviour.” 

“ Light-headed !” replied jNIiss Mac¬ 
kinlay ; “ I never heard that laid to her 
charge.” 

“ That comes well from you, indeed,” re¬ 
torted her friend, “ who abused her in my 
house not three days ago, and called her a 
light-headed, glaiket lassie.” 

“ This is a most extraordinary affair,” 
interposed Mr Mackinlay. “ She told me 
she was to go on Friday with Captiiin 
Dewar.” 

“ Captain Dewar!” replied Miss Mac¬ 
donald,—“ she’s off with Connor !” 
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“ Connor !” said Mr Mackinlay, opening 
his great round eyes; “ I don’t recollect such 
a name in the steam packets.” 

“ Steam packets !” replied Miss INIacdo- 
nald, in equal surprise ; “ she was much too 
fine a lady to go in a steam packet,—she 
went off from the sands in a chaise-and- 
four.” 

“ Mary Stevens off to London in a chaise- 
and-four!” exclaimed Miss Mackinlay, with 
uplifted eyes and hands. 

“ W hat on earth has put Mary Stevens 
in your head ?” answered Miss Macdonald. 
“ I am talking of Miss Lennox, who has 
eloped this morning with Mr Connor.” 

“ Miss Lennox eloped with Mr Connor ! 
This is news indeed ! Do, my dear friend, 
tell me the particulars of this most extra¬ 
ordinary occurrence. It was always my opi¬ 
nion that she would never come to any good; 
but I am sorry I have proved so true a pro¬ 
phet. Pray, who told you of this sad af¬ 
fair?” 

“* I had it from the best authority ; for 
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Effie Banks, the fishvvoinau, came straight 
from the Lennoxes to my house, and she 
said they had no time for buying fish. The 
cook was fleeing about after the liens, piling 
feathers out of their tails to burn beneath 
her ladyship’s nose, who had lain for no less 
than three hours in a dead faint; and Sir 
Thomas was stamping through the house, 
roaring for a chaise-and-foiir, to go after his 
daughter. Mr Lennox was crying for his 
pistols, and powder, and lead, and Mrs 
Lennox was sobbing and tearing her hair ; 
for Mr Connor it seems is her cousin, and 
she thinks him too good for Miss Lennox. 
But I am most concerned for poor Major 
Willoughby, as Miss I.(ennoxwas engaged 
to be married to him ; but she wanted to 
be oflf with her promise when she saw Mr 
Connor, whom she liked better. But Sir 
Thomas said, since she had promised to 
marry Major Willoughby, she must keep 
hc'r word, or he would lock her up, which 
so terrified her, that she ran off' next day : 
and they say that JMajor AV’^illoughby has 
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taken this so much to heart, that he has 
been in a brain-fever ever since. Captain 
Spencer sat up all night with him, and 
was nearly run through the body by the 
Major, who took him for Connor. Doctor 
Drainvein was sent for in a great hurry, and 
he took twelve soup plates full of blood from 
him, after which he became a little more 
composed.” 

“ But,” said Mr Mackinlay, “ if Miss 
Ijcnnox rail off'only this morning, is not the 
Major’s brain-fever a little premature ?” 

“ Why, I believe I must have made a 
triding mistake; it was yesterday morning 
that the elopement took place. I feel much 
for that sweet girl JMiss Dundas, who, I 
am told, is devotedly attached to Mr Con¬ 
nor, who paid her by far too much attention, 
if lie did not mean to carry matters farther. 
—She has been in hysterics ever since she 
heard of the elopement.” 

“ I cannot believe,” replied Mr JMackin- 
lay,»“ that tlierc is any truth in the report 
_the thing seems quite incredible. Sure-* 
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ly if Miss Lennox eloped yesterday morn- 
ing, wc would have heard of it before this.” 

“ You may believe it or not, as you 
please,” retorted Miss IMacdonald ; “ but I 
can assure you, my information is perfectly 
correct; and, besides this, tlicre are dragoons 
out scouring the whole country. Sir Tho¬ 
mas has ordered them to take her dead or 
alive—And he has oflered a reward of fifty 
guineas to whoever brings her back. The 
soldiers took the Englisli road, headed by 
Captain Spencer, who is so much enraged 
with Connor, for cutting out his friend Ma¬ 
jor Willoughby, that he has sworn that one 
of them shall fall. His very holsters were 
filled with gunpowder, which was smelt half 
a mile off—And 1 know for a fact, that 
none of the coaches are going to town this 
morning, every horse in the village being 
engaged by Sir Thomas, to go in pursuit of 
hjs daughter—liut I must leave you now, 
for 1 am going to see how Miss Kennedy 
is—Slie was complaining last night, and I 
mean to inquire for poor Mrs Smellarat, 
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who was in agonies with car-ach yesterday ; 
ill-natured people say she got it with listen¬ 
ing at a key-hole ; but we must not believe 
all we hear.” 

“ Bless me,” said Miss Mackinlay, “ now 
that I have time to look at you—I wonder 
you were not mobbed ! How could you come 
through the village with your mantle the 
wrong side out, marrowless shoes, and pa¬ 
per in your hair ?” 

“ llcally,” said her friend, “ I w^as so ta¬ 
ken up with the poor Lennoxes, that I 
never observed the terrible figure I w^as : 
but do allow me to step into your room to 
make myself fit to be seen.” 

“ Come this way,” said Miss Mackinlay, 
very coolly, ushering her into Mr Mackin- 
lay’s apartment. 

“ \A^ill you have the goodness to lend me 
a pair of shoes ? I shall return them the 
moment I get home.” 

Miss JNIackinlay glanced at a pair of 
broiKl splay feet, and then, with a very, 
gloomy air, left the apartment to rummage* 
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her repositories for the very oldest shoes iii 
her possession, and which she soon presented 
to Miss Macdonald, who, finding she could 
not get them on, either by fair means or foul, 
was constrained to request Miss Mackinlay 
to scud her servant for her other walking 
shoes ; and begged, at the same time, to be 
allowed to remain where she was till the 
servant’s return. Miss Mackinlay, ha¬ 
ving agreed to all this, returned to the di¬ 
ning-room, to finish her breakfast, which 
Miss Macdonald’s arrival had so unseason¬ 
ably interrupted. 

As soon as she entered, her brother ex¬ 
claimed, “ \N'ell, what have you done with 
that prying wretch ? what right has she to 
come bouncing in upon pe ople before they 
have got their breakfast well over their 
throats; and she must come too, the very 
day I did not take niy heard oH‘!” 

“ lOon’t speak so loud, brother, or she 
will hear you, as she is in your room.” 

“ In my room ! ’ exclaimed he, dasjiing 
down the newspapers. “ W'ho the miscliicf 
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put her into my room ? and I left an open 
letter on my dressing-table, which I dare 
say she has read by this. And pray, how 
svm I to get in to shave ? Go, and take her 
out directly. I will have no such people in 
my room. ^Vlly did you not take her in¬ 
to your own ?” 

“ Because all my things from the wash¬ 
ing arc lying there, and I knew' she would 
examine the whole of them.” 

“ And do you think, madam, that she 
is to be allow'cd to rummage in every press 
and drawer iu my room ? Take her out, I 
say.” 

“ Really brother, you must have patience 
—she is just waiting till Nelly goes for her 
shoes. I mean to send her as soon as she 
has taken aw'ay breakfast.” 

“ Never mind the breakfast, dispatch her 
this moment!” and IMiss Mackinlay, finding 
she must yield the point, sent off the dam¬ 
sel on this mission, and then proceeded to 
infewm her visitor how much she regretted 
being obliged to leave her, as indispensable 
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business forced her to go out for an hour. 
On hearing this, Miss Macdonald could 
have cried from pure vexation, as she was 
certain that Miss Mackinlay’s indispensa¬ 
ble business was neither more nor less than 
to disperse over the whole village the ex¬ 
traordinary news of the morning, a privilege 
which she thought of right belonged to her¬ 
self, and her suspicions were confirmed when 
she saw Miss Mackinlay sally forth and take 
the way to Miss Kennedy’s. 

Miss Mackinlay’s hour of absence turned 
out three; but with such wonders to relate, 
who could think of the lapse of time ? But 
what was her surprise on finding Miss Mac¬ 
donald still in possession of the disputed 
territories, and Mr Mackinlay stamping 
with rage and indignation, on being thus 
unceremoniously ejected from his apart¬ 
ment ! 

, It appeared that Nelly had faithfully 
performed her part in the transaction ; but 
after having rapped a full half hour, sh/j re¬ 
turned to Miss Macdonald with the agree- 
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able intelligence that Betty was out, and 
the door locked. It appeared that Betty, 
possessing somewhat of her mistress’s fond¬ 
ness for news and gossip, had no sooner seen 
her fairly off, than she also set out on a 
voyage of discovery, and, unhappily for her, 
Nelly’s domiciliary visit was paid during her 
absence on this interesting occasion. Great 
was Miss Macdonald’s wrath on learning 
that her damsel had deserted her post, an 
offence which she resolved not to pardon, as 
it liad been the occasion of her being confi¬ 
ned a prisoner to the house, and deprived 
of the pleasure of circulating the news of 
the morning. Betty’s delinquency, therefore, 
did not pass unpunished ; for although she 
declared that she had never budged from 
the house, and that she was washing the 
haggis-bag at the well when Nelly rapped, 
all would not do; she was forced to change 
her quarters, from which perhaps she might 
draw the conclusion, that gossip as well as 
game is preserved only for the magnates of 
the land. 
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The consternation into which the flight 
of Ellinor plunged her family, may be more 
easily conceived than described. Thfe event 
had been brought about chiefly by the agen- 
c)' of INIrs Lennox, who, enraged with Sir 
Thomas for forbidding Connor the house, 
determined on revenge ; and, aware of his 
dislike to Connor, believed that she could 
not more completely punish him than by 
promoting a marriage between him and El¬ 
linor. For this amiable purpose she labour¬ 
ed incessantly to incite Ellinor to rebel 
against the parental authority, which, un¬ 
happily, she found a task of no great di. 
Acuity ; but her success here woidd have 
been unavailing, had she not also contrived 
to get Connor to enter into her schemes. 
To him she related, having just ascertained 
that in her grandmother’s will, Ellinor had 
been set down for twenty thousand pounds, 
v/ithout deeming it necessary to mention, 
that, with the caprice incident to old age, 
she had been scratched out again. The 
bait took, and Connor, too much irritated 

3 
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against Sir Thomas, and too eager for re¬ 
venge, to display his usual caution, instant¬ 
ly made his proposals to Ellinor ; who, ur¬ 
ged equally by him and Mrs Lennox, con¬ 
sented to unite her fate with his, and a dis¬ 
graceful elopement was the consequence of 
this resolution. 

Sir Thomas, who, with all his peculiari¬ 
ties, possessed warm affections and a gene¬ 
rous heart, was deeply wounded by the ex¬ 
treme ingratitude and impropriety of his 
daughter’s conduct, in uniting herself to a 
man with whose character and principles 
she was totally unacquainted. In the first 
ebullition of passion, he proposed that Charles 
and himself should immediately set off in 
pursuit of the fugitives; but this plan was op¬ 
posed by Charles, who represented the utter 
impossibility of overtakingthem, asthey were 
so many hours in advance ; and even suppo-' 
sing that they reached them before the in- 
ilissoluble knot was tied, Ellinor’s disgrace¬ 
ful conduct could not be concealed; and 
such was her temper, he was sure if she were\ 

VOL. HI. p 
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forced back like a criminal to her home, she 
would seize the first opportunity of quitting 
it again ; he therefore entreated Sir Thomas 
to abandon all thoughts of recalling her, and 
conjured him to submit witli fortitude to a 
calamity which unhappily was irretrievable. 
In consequence of these arguments, Sir 
Thomas at length agreed to give up all 
thoughts of pursuing the runaways ; but it 
was a considerable time before he recovered 
any degree of composure. On the first dis¬ 
covery of Elliuor’s flight, the carriage was 
.sent for Catherine, who, although deeply 
shocked and grieved at the' conduct of her 
cousin, suppressed her own feelings to give 
comfort and support to the indulgent pa¬ 
rents she liad abandoned. The Seftons, too, 
devoted much of their time to raise the 
drooping spirits of their friends ; and Amy, 
deeply attaclicd to Catherine, and grateful 
I'or her unwearied kindness, was never so 
happy as when assisting her in her melan¬ 
choly task. , 

. Although Spencer had long abandoned 
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every hope, and even wish that Ellinor 
should be his, still so much of former feel¬ 
ings remained as to cause him to suffer vio¬ 
lent notation, on learning she had taken a 
step which he was certain would be fatally 
destructive of her happiness. Willoughby, 
too, deplored her infatuation, and certainly 
his regrets were not lessened on finding him¬ 
self precluded from relating to Catherine 
his long-cherished love, his hopes and fears, 
as the Lennoxes excluded all visitors, with 
the exception of the Seftons and Amy; but 
trusting that the sentence of exclusion would 
soon be removed, he tried to be patient— 
whether or not he succeeded, let lovers de¬ 
termine. 

It was now that the superiority of Cathe¬ 
rine's character became fully known; she 
calmed Sir Thomas, comforted and consoled 
Lady Lennox, and soothed Charles. Mrs 
Lennox was the only member of the family 
who took the affair coolly. She for her part 
saw jjothing to make such a fuss about— 
EUinor, to be sure, had run off, but whose 
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fault was that ? Was it not plain, that if 
Sir Thomas had not behaved so rudely to 
Mr Connor, they might just have married 
in the usual hum-drum way ; besides, many 
a one as good as Ellinor had run off before 
lier, and in her opinion, it saved a world of 
ceremony and trouble; and so far from being 
in distress about what had happened, she 
thought they should all be thankful Ellinor 
had made so good a match, and that she 
had married a gentleman, and one who had 
no cause to be ashamed of his relations. 

“ If he has no cause to be ashamed of his 
relations,” replied Charles, with heat, “ his 
relations have great cause to be ashamed of 
him—no man of principle would act as he 
has done.” 

" As to his principles,” replied ISIrs Len¬ 
nox coolly, “ I suppose they are pretty much 
like the principles of other young men. But 
pray, where were the principles you make 
such a fuss about, when your sister agreed 
to run off with him ?” 

“ I am far from supposing,” said Charles 
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angrily, “ that Connor alone is to blame— 
1 have no intention of exculpating Ellinor.” 

“ It is just as well, for I believe you would 
find it rather a difficult task; in fact, I think 
Mr Connor has got the worse bargain of the 
two—I am sure heneverwould have thought 
of her, if she had not thrown herself so con¬ 
tinually in his way—the attentions were all 
on her side. He might easily have got as 
pretty a wife in his own country.” 

“ I wish to heaven he had, madam,” re¬ 
plied Charles. 

“ I dare say,” answered Mrs Lennox, with 
provoking calmness, “ he will very soon agree 
with you.” 

“ Charles,” said Catherine, “this is worse 
than useless; why should we increase our 
present trial by dissension and recrimina¬ 
tion—Go to Sir Thomas, my dear cousin, 
you will find your best consolation in sooth¬ 
ing his affliction.” 

“ You are right, dear Catherine,” sai(l 
Charles, as he rose to obey her, “ it is fool¬ 
ish to make matters worse by our disputes.' 
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The evil is irremediable, and I fear that 
poor Ellinor will soon learn to look on this 
day as the most unhappy one of her life. 
Few circumstances can justify such a step 
as she has taken. Connor must feel this, 
and he cannot, will not, respect her as a wife 
ought to be respected; indeed, in all pro¬ 
bability he will be the first to upbraid her 
with her imprudence.” 

“ Let us hope better things,” replied Ca¬ 
therine ; “ his affection for her may reform 
what is faulty in his character.” 

“ Affection for her !” replied Mrs T^en- 
nox, with a scornful laugh; “ he has no more 
love for her than I have.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The. Here come the lovers, full of joy and mirth— 
Joy, gentle friends ! joy, and fresh days of love 
Accompany your hearts! 

Midsummer Might’s Dream. 

This painful occurrence rendered Sir Tho¬ 
mas very impatient to leave the scene where 
it had taken place, and he accordingly issued 
orders for his family and household to be in 
readiness to leave the village in two days, 
and to accompany him to his country seat. 
To this determination Catherine listened 
with outward calmness, but sorrow was in 
her heart. She had entertained the hope 
that some happy chance would enable Wil¬ 
loughby to declare the attachment w’hich 
she was aware he felt for her—even this 
hope was now torn from her. From the 
hurried nature of their departure, and Lafly 
Lepnox being totally incapable to afford any 
assistance in preparing for their removal. 
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everything was left to Catherine, who endea¬ 
voured, by devoting herself to promote the 
comfort of others, to still her own grief. But 
vain was the attempt—she loved and was 
beloved, yet they were about to part, igno¬ 
rant of each other’s sentiments, and she felt 
that their happiness would be the sacrifice. 
Catherine neither shed a tear nor breathed 
a sigh, yet the agonies of licr mind affected 
her appearance so much, as to draw the at¬ 
tention of Lady I^ennox and Charles, as they 
sat with her on the evening before their de¬ 
parture. 

“ My dear cousin,” said Charles, “ I fear 
you have suffered very much from your kind 
exertions to support our spirits under the 
late shock. I don’t like that pale clicek— 
and I am convinced that you arc quite in¬ 
capable of bearing more fatigue—you re¬ 
quire to be cheered and amused as much as 
any of us, and yet I see the whole burden 
falls on you—^Now, I propose, that the Sef- 
tons. Miss Talmash, and Spencer, shall .all 
be invited to accompany us, and spend a 
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month or two before they go south. This 
will prevent us from brooding over what has 
happened, and their agreeable society will 
restore our cheerfulness—what say you, my 
good mother, to my plan ?” 

“ I am sure, my dear Charles, if it will 
afford any pleasure to Catherine, I will be 
most happy to adopt it. She is more to me 
than a daughter! ” and her tears fell fast.— 
(^latherine, unable to speak, tenderly pressed 
her hand. 

“ ^^’’ell then,” said Charles, “ that point 
is settled—Go, Catherine, and get your bon¬ 
net, we shall be in time for teaand in half 
an hour after, Catherine and Charles enter¬ 
ed Mrs Sefton’s drawing-room, where, in 
addition to the family circle, they found 
Willoughby and Spencer. 

The deep emotion of Catherine was vi- 
\ idly painted on her varying cheek. Her 
agitation was observed by Mrs Sefton, who, 
by addressing herself to Charles, gave Ca¬ 
therine time to recover in some degree her 
self-possession, and after a short interval to 
r 2 
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state the object of her visit On hearing 
they were to leave the village next day, 
Willoughby changed countenance, and Mrs 
Sefton looked her amazement. 

“ Why do you look so surprised, Ellen ?” 
asked Catherine; “ you were aware that we 
had fixed .to go to-morrow, and I expected 
you over this forenoon to take leave of us.” 

“ r may well look surprised,” answered 
Mrs Sefton, “ as this is the first intimation 
I have had of your movements.” 

“ And you leave us to-morrow, dear sis¬ 
ter?” said Amy, in a tremulous voice. “Ah, 
how can I bear to part with you!” 

“ We must not part yet; you will all go 
with US'—I am sure, my dear Ellen, you can¬ 
not deny Lady Lennox’s wish—indeed we 
cannot do without you.” 

“ Upon my word,” replied IVIrs Sefton, 
“ the sudden resolution of going off to-mor¬ 
row has taken me so much by surprise, that 
I scarcely know what I am about—did you 
write me of your intentions ?” 

“ Indeed I did, knowing that you covild 
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not come to us yesterday, and gave the let¬ 
ter to the coachman to carry over to you, 
but I suppose the hurry of our removal made 
him forget it. But you will go, Ellen ? You 
really must enliven our solitude for a few 
weeks.” 

“ There is nothing I should like half so 
much;—but I must consult that bashaw in 
the corner. Now don’t laugh, Harry, as if 
I were paying you a fresh compliment, for 
1 take all present to witness that I am ready 
to perform my part of our agreement. Know 
then, good people, that when this gentle¬ 
man consented to come down to Scotland, 
he stipulated that we were to return home 
for the shooting season; it therefore rests 
with him to decide the present question— 
Now, my good man, what say you ? I shall 
be very glad to spend a few weeks with our 
friends, but if you wish to go south, say the 
word, and I shall pack up to-morrow with¬ 
out a pout or a frown. Nay, I am ready to 
carry your game-bag over the fields—praise 
yOVir dogs, and admire your gun. I would 
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be the most ungrateful creature on earth 
were I to hesitate a moment to sacrifice my 
wishes to one who so kindly indulges all 
my whims.” 

The look which Sefton now bestowed on 
his wife rewarded her amply for her self- 
denial. Surely if domestic tyrants were to 
feel but for one moment how sweet it is to 
govern by love, the frowning brow and harsh 
command would be for ever discarded. 

Assuming a grave expression, Sefton 
said, “ Your speech has certainly surprised 
me considerably—I think there ought to 
have been no hesitation or doubt as to our 
motions then seeing the suffusion of her 
check, he continued, “ You have injured me 
by supposing I would object to comply with 
Lady Lennox’s request, and 1 must devise 
some fitting punishment.” 

“ Ah, you wretch !” said Mrs Sefton, re¬ 
covering her gaiety, “ what a fright you 
gave me—I thought you in a real rage.— 
Well, my dear Catherine, you hear the boon 
is granted: but we shall not be able to go 
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SO soon as to-morrow; therefore, if Sir Tho¬ 
mas cannot be prevailed on to postpone his 
journey for a few days, we must just fol¬ 
low.” 

Catherine assured her that Sir Thomas 
would not remain another day. 

“ Well then, we must join you—I see by 
Amy’s countenance I may answer for her; 
and as to Captain Spencer, lie is quite at 
my disposal.” 

“ I am exceedingly happy to hear it,” re¬ 
plied Spencer ; “ you will find me on this 
occasion a very obedient subject.” 

“ You shall not want your sport, Sefton,” 
said Charles—“ I promise you excellent 
shooting on my father’s estate, which is 
tolerably extensive, and I quite pique my¬ 
self on my dogs. Willoughby,” continued 
he, observing his dismay and confusion, “ I 
wish I could persuade you to come back to 
us. I know you must go south with the 
regiment; but do try, my good fellow, to 
get leave of absence for a few weeks—you 
havb seen almost nothing of Scotland, and 
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I assure you we think our part of the coun¬ 
try not devoid of attractions.” 

Willoughby with difiiculty articulated a 
reply. 

Catherine now rose—“ Farewell, dear 
Ellen! we shall soon meet again.” 

“ You shall not go till you have visited 
the lime walk and the loch. Come, good 
folks, let us all take a stroll, the evening 
is fine, and I must be allowed to marshal 
the array. You, Amy, are uot to go be¬ 
yond the gravel walk, as the grass is rather 
damp ; and I appoint Mr Lennox and Cap¬ 
tain Spencer to sec that my orders arc obey¬ 
ed. As to you. Major \V'^illoughby, if you 
have any affection remaining for your once 
favourite haunts, you may follow me.”— 
And Willoughby quickly obeying the smn- 
mons, walked in silence by Catherine, wlio 
had taken the arm of Mrs Sefton. In this 
manner were visited the garden, the rustic 
seat, the loved lime walk. As they pro¬ 
ceeded onwards, however, the path became 
narrower and admitted two only. 
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“ Harry,” exclaimed Mrs Sefton, “ you 
must positively climb up that bank and pull 
some of these delicious filberts.” 

“ Delicious filberts ! they are not half 
ripe ; in fact, they are absolutely green.” 

“ But I like them best green. Do you 
and the Major,” sajd she to Catherine, " go 
on, and we shall follow you directly. I am 
just waiting till Sefton pulls me a fewi” 

Catherine appearing to hesitate, Wil¬ 
loughby settled the point, by drawing her 
arm within his, and proceeding down the 
path which skirted the border of the loch. 

“ Positively, Ellen,” exclaimed Sefton, 
“ these nuts won’t be eatable for a fort¬ 
night.” 

“ I have not the least doubt of it. Do 
you believe I cared a straw about them ? 
why, man, I think you are as green as the 
nuts. I was at a terrible loss for an excuse 
to drop behind the lovers; if I had not 
seen the filberts, I believe I must have 
sprained my ancle.” 

“• Do you think they will be as happy as 
we arc, Ellen ?” 
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“ Not quite ; but they may be the next 
happiest couple in the world. We must 
saunter about till they return, for Ca¬ 
therine would be dreadfully disconcerted 
were we to go home without her. Slie is a 
charming creature—were it any one but 
Willoughby now pleading for her love, I 
would be full of fears and doubts; but 1 
think him worthy of her, and praise can go 
no farther. After all, there is certainly no 
happiness on earth like that arising from a 
well-assorted union.” 

“ A fair confession,” replied Sefton, laugli- 
mg. 

“ Recollect, Master Harry, that I said a 
well-assorted union ; which, in luy opinion, 
occurs in about one instance of five hun¬ 
dred.” 

“ Oh, you heretic! how dare you sport 
such doctrines ?” 

“ Orthodox, my friend, orthodox ! ^^’’hat 
docs Johnson say ? ^^'hy, he always won¬ 
dered to find any man who did not marry, 
and any woman who did.” 
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“ Gome, come, I won’t permit you to pro¬ 
mulgate such sentiments. I believe there 
is a great deal of happiness in the married 
state, and will maintain the assertion.” • 

“ I believe so too,” replied his wife, “ and 
was only tempted to say the contrary, by 
way of taking down your vanity a little.” 

“ You are a sad creature, Ellen.” 

“ No, I am not, I am as merry as happi¬ 
ness can make me—But I hope these two 
won’t tumble into the loch. I bet you a pair 
of gloves that they don’t know whether that 
is the sun or the moon which is shining so 
l)eautifully. Madam Luna appears in a 
wonderfully good humour to-night—By the 
by, wc had better go and send home the 
trio in the avenue. Amy should not be ex¬ 
posed to the dew. That affair is in a pros¬ 
perous state also.” 

“ Spencer, however, was greatly shocked 
on hearing of Ellinor’s elopement, and more 
agitated than I liked.” 

And, if he had not been shocked and 
agitated, I would have had a very bad opi- 
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nion of him. You know, or ouglit to know, 
that a man retains long a tender recollec¬ 
tion of the woman he has once loved, unless 
she forfeits this by very glaring faults, and 
Spencer is so recently emancipated from Kl- 
linor’s chains, it would be wonderful indeed, 
if he had already ceased to feel an interest 
in her fate. These recollections, however, 
will fade away gradually,—and I trust our 
pretty Amy will recompense him for all he 
has suffered.” 

We do not consider ourselves bound to 
state how long our lover took to tell his wish¬ 
es “ under the hawthorn in the dale.” Cer¬ 
tain it is, however, that a bright broad-faced 
harvest moon shone on hill, loch, and wood, 
when Catherine and W'^illoughby once more 
stood amidst their friends, on the little lawn 
ill front of this happy dwelling. Something 
was muttered about losing their way and 
taking a wrong path. Mrs Sefton looked 
anxiously at Catherine, but her veil was 
down,—^nothing could be discovered there. 
She turned to look at Willoughby—one 
glance was enough. 
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“ Heaven bless you, dearest Catherine !” 
whispered Mrs Sefton, pressing her hand. 
And in a few minutes this happy party se¬ 
parated soon again to meet, though not in 
“ thunder, lightning, and in rain.” 

Having seen the affairs of our favourite 
Catherine so agreeably arranged, we must, 
before taking leave of our readers, devote a 
page to some of the other personages of our 
story- 

We wish it had fallen to our lot to de¬ 
tail the reformation of the Busy Bodies 
—With what joy would we have related, 
that struck with remorse at the consequen¬ 
ces of their thoughtless folly, they had re¬ 
solved for the future, to see no faults but 
their own. This, though “ a consummation 
devoutly to he wished,” is scarcely to be 
expected. A love of gossip is a disease to 
which the idle and ignorant are peculiarly 
liable; and they unhappily form a very large 
proportion of every community. It has been 
well said, that if the mind is not stored 
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with useful knowledge, it will become a 
magazine of trifles—and every passing day 
confirms the assertion. 

The Lennox family accomplished their 
journey home without accident, and were 
soon followed by the Seftons, Amy, and 
Spencer ; and before a fortnight elapsed, 
Willoughby joined their circle. If the quiet 
composure of Catherine had ever been deem¬ 
ed a blemish, it was now removed. Her 
“ bosom’s lord sat lightly on his throne 
her gentle gaiety seemed to infuse new life 
into Sir Thomas, who loved her as his own 
child, and Lady I..ennox, who had all the 
feelings of a mother for her kind consoler. 
Catherine was indefatigable in her efforts to 
win back her friends to their former cheer¬ 
fulness ; nor would she listen to AN'illough- 
by’s entreaties, to fix c period for their mar¬ 
riage, until she saw the clouds of sorrow 
l)eginning to disperse. In the quiet of do¬ 
mestic life only could Catherine’s virtues be 
fully known ; and day after day did Wil¬ 
loughby still more highly appreciate his 
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happiness in having gained her noble heart. 
He saw in her not only the tender friend, 
and accomplished companion, hut the com¬ 
forter of the poor, the support and stay of 
the widow and the orphan, whose gratitude 
and prayers followed her. 

When Catherine found her endeavours 
to restore cheerfulness to her home crown¬ 
ed with success, she yielded to the im¬ 
portunities of Willoughby, to fix an early 
day for their marriage ; and surrounded 
with attached friends, and followed by the 
blessings of all who knew her, Catherine 
Dundas was united to Willoughby, who 
received her as the greatest blessing Hea¬ 
ven could here bestow. Nor did years, and 
a more intimate knowledge of her charac¬ 
ter, tend to make him alter his opinion. 
Dear as Catherine Dundas was to his heart, 
he was yet to find that his attachment to Ca¬ 
therine Willoughby exceeded it tenfold. 

A very different fate awaited the unhap¬ 
py. Ellinor. Deeply repenting the step she 
had taken—and meeting from the man for 
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whose sake she had become an alien from 
her family, only reproaches and neglect, in¬ 
stead of tenderness and love, her life was 
passed in repining and discontent; while 
Connor, displeased with her selfishness and 
caprice, and disappointed of the fortune he 
had expected, openly regretted having bur¬ 
dened himself with a useless hnc lady. 
Stung to the quick by this avowal, Ellinor, 
by the violence of her temper, added fuel to 
the flame, and aggravated those evils which 
a more mild and forbearingdisposition might 
have alleviated. From these disputes and 
reproaches Connor sought a solace at the 
gaming table, where he spent the most part 
of his time, leaving his wife to employ her¬ 
self in any way she chose. Thus passed the 
days of the young, the beautiful, the idolized 
Ellinor Lennox, who found, from bitter ex¬ 
perience, that the triumphs and empire of 
beauty are fleeting as a breath ; that those 
who neglect their most sacred duties, will, 
sooner or later, be made to feel, that none 
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can sin with impunity; and contrasting her 
lot with the happy fate of Catherine, she 
w as forced to confess, that even here there 
IS a rcw'ard for the righteous. 
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